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RELIGIOUS TEACHING AND THE PUBLIC 
MORALS. 


WHATEVER convictions we may have about the progress and 
ultimate perfection of society, there certainly is very little in 
the present aspect of the world that would lead us to look for 
their early realization. To say nothing of the fact, that 
Protestantism has ceased long since to make any gains from 
Roman Catholicism, and that Christianity itself has come to 
a dead stand in its conflict with heathenism, the past year has 
witnessed a most startling increase of irreligion and crime 
in the very heart of Christendom, oftentimes in the very 
face of the Christian Church. It would seem as if that 
great tide of evil running so long in one channel at the 
South, which we were rejoicing over as entirely destroyed, 
had burst forth in a thousand new forms all over the land. 
Almost every morning journal for the last six months has 
brought us the account of some new atrocity. Robberies of 
the most daring character are committed in open day. Men 
who have occupied for years the highest positions of honor 
and trust are suddenly detected in a deliberate and systematic 
course of fraud and vice. Intemperance and lust, extrava- 
gance and luxury, are breaking forth among us with fresh 
power. Our country, in opposition to every sentiment of 


honor and manhood and right, in the face of the most 
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miraculous lessons of God’s providence to be found in all 
history, is deliberately refusing to our brother-man his rights. 
The institutions of religion are becoming more and more 
deserted. It is estimated, that, in the United States, as a 
whole, only one-sixth of the people attend public worship ; 
in New England, only about a quarter; and, even in 
Massachusetts, not more than a third. Everywhere the 
church has parted, in a large degree, with its prestige, and 
the name of Christian with not a little of its worth and 
power. We would not exaggerate. We know that every 
age has its evils, know the disposition there always is to 
magnify the past at the expense of the present, know that 
in the midst of these defects there are great and shining 
virtues. And yet, after making all the allowance which the 
case demands, it is impossible not to feel there is something * 
among us, something not only in the outward list of crime, 
but in the very feebleness of the moral pulse, which is a rude 
blow to our dream of progress, and of startling concern for 
the interests of society. 

What is the cause of this state of things? Why is it that 
Christianity, after working for eighteen hundred years in the 
world, should find itself face to face with such an array of 
evil? It will not do to call it an accident, —a mere happen- 
ing to be so just at thistime. Crime has its life-principle and 
its laws of development, the same as virtue, or knowledge, or 
any other form of growth. As the proverb tells us, “The 
curse causeless shall not come.” And whenever it breaks 
forth with special virulence, we may be sure that, like 
disease, it has had violated, in some way, the great conditions 
of health. It is not a local evil, the result merely of our civil 
war ; for we find it prevailing in Europe, and especially in 
England, as widely and darkly as in our own land. It cannot 
be ascribed to the inherent weakness of Christianity as com- 
pared with the wickedness of our human nature: for these 
are constant quantities, tending at the most to produce only a 
uniform result; whereas the great question is, why, at the 
present time, we should have such a special outbreak of evil. 
Neither is it to be explained by the relaxation of our personal 
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efforts in the cause of Christ. We do not believe there was 
ever an age in which people were really trying to do more 
for human progress than at the present. Our missionary 
societies are hard at work. The churches of every denomi- 
nation are laboring most earnestly in the promulgation of 
their faith. ‘There is no difficulty in obtaining any desirable 
amount of money for the promotion of benevolent objects. 
Our pulpits have more eloquence, more learning, more abso- 
lute power, than ever before. ‘The Christian needs almost 
an alphabetical index to keep up with all the reformatory 
associations of which he finds himself a member. 

Are we not to look for the true cause deeper than this, — 
into our methods and principles of operation; into the kind 
of Christianity we are using; into the special objects and 
aims for which we are pouring out our zeal and strength ? 
Christianity, with all its divine power, is something the con- 
trol of which is placed entirely in human hands. Its strength 
in overturning evil and advancing the welfare of society, the 
same as with all other power, is always in exact proportion 
to the fidelity and wisdom with which it is used. And the 
very fact that error is able to resist its progress, and that sin 
and evil are breaking forth ever and anon in such sweeping 
forms, shows that a mistake of some kind, and a very deadly 
one, has been ‘made in its administration. 

We believe that one cause of our present condition is the 
division which has been so long made between morality and 
piety, practical goodness and the salvation of the soul, — the 
putting asunder of what God has joined together. It is 
notorious that with the great majority of Christian teachers 
stress is laid almost entirely on the pietistic element of reli- 
gion. In the Roman Catholic Church, the prominent thing is 
observance of its outward forms. If the Irish servant girl 
forbears to eat meat on Friday, and is regular at the confes- 
sional, it is of very little consequence whether she lies, or 
steals, or neglects her work. If the Italian peasant only dies 
in the bosom of the true Church, he may have been ignorant, 
profane, licentious, a brigand, and breathing his last in a 
drunken fit, he goes all the same to heaven. Even in our 
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Protestant denominations, with all the stress that is laid on 
sincerity of heart and spirituality of worship as superior to 
any outward observance, there is the same ignoring of the 
moral element as being of any Christian value. The great 
object of those plans of salvation which have occupied so 
largely the attention of scholars, is to find out some other 
way by which man can escape from the punishment of sin 
than by his own goodness. Nine-tenths of the pulpits of 
Protestant Christendom have been occupied for years in 
‘showing that personal merit has nothing to do with salvation, 
and that it is accomplished for us wholly through the merits 
of Christ. Take up the autobiography of a good man like 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, and you read, “The attention to-day 
has been very deep and solemn. In the morning I preached 
against morality.” How often have we heard whole sermons 
devoted to the single purpose of proving that a good moral 
man— one who did right simply because it was right, and 
cultivated virtue from the direct impulse of his own heart — 
was worse in the sight of God than a downright drunkard 
or debauchee or thief! Even with those who recognize the 
great importance of morality, and make it a prominent part 
of their preaching, it is not as an independent principle of 
our nature, good for its own sake, but only as an offshoot 
of piety, depending for its value on its being done solely 
out of love to God. The highest virtues without “the 
atoning blood of Christ” have been stigmatized as “ mere 
filthy rags.” And while the good man, dying without a 
technical religious experience, has been represented as eter- 
nally damned, the villain expiring on the gallows after a 
whole lifetime of sin, who in his last moments has used some 
cant phrase of theology, has been pictured as entering at once 
into the peace and joy of heaven. 

How could we expect that such a presentation of Christi- 
anity could result otherwise than in a flood of immorality ? 
The tide of evil is sure always to break through at that point 
where the defence against it is weakest. The great motive- 
power of a virtuous life, the incentives to it which are drawn 
from eternity and the hope of heaven, have been deliberately 
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taken away by that preaching which was meant especially to 
enforce them. It was inevitable, if good morals and good 
works are of no more value in salvation than good muscles 
and good health, — inevitable, if we are to be saved wholly 
by the merits of Christ, and not at all by our own, that this 
part of religion should be neglected. Men will always pro- 
duce that in spiritual, the same as in material things, which 
will get them the most of good in the market to which it is 
sent, leaving that which is uncalled for, however precious in 
itself, undone. Let all the pulpits in Christendom go to 
preaching, that our own prayers, though well enough in 
themselves, are of no value in the sight of God; that they do 
not bring us any nearer to salvation; that all the praying 
which can help us was that of Christ done ages ago; and, in 
spite of the deep natural instinct of the human heart to reach 
forth unto its Maker, who does not know what the conse- 
quences would be? They might not take place at once; 
they might not be manifest in every individual case; but 
children brought up under such training would feel its influ- 
ence, and we should see its evils finally in the broad scale of 
society. It is just this which has taken place in regard to 
morality. ‘There are some errors as well as some truths 
whose seed it takes the ages to ripen. And the slurs which 
holy men have been casting for centuries at the value of 
morality and personal goodness, are now bearing their legi- 
timate fruit in a harvest of robbery, murder, and lust. 

It does not help the case to say it is not goodness itself 
which has been depreciated, but only its coming from the 
natural impulse of our own hearts, and that the pulpit has 
always labored to produce it as the outgrowth immediately of 
our higher spiritual nature. It is merely saying we have 
cast aside the root which God himself has provided for it, 
and striven to make it grow from another of our own choice. 
This whole theory, advocated by so many persons, that 
nothing is of any value in the sight of God which does not 
spring directly from the religious sentiment, is false and 
vicious. The religious sentiment, however much it may 
quicken and guide all the rest of our being, was never made 
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for the production of any thing else than its own fruit, — 
worship, prayer, faith, love. We might as well expect that 
the skilful training of a rose-bush will make it bloom both 
with roses and lilies, or that the careful education of a child’s 
mind will, at the same time, render it affectionate, as to sup- 
pose that the cultivation of our spiritual nature, if only 
earnest and faithful enough, will at last bear the two widely 
different fruits of morality and piety. God has created each 
part of our being for the performance of its own separate 
functions, — the senses to deal with material objects; the 
mind to search after truth; the conscience to lead us into 
moral goodness; and the spiritual nature, into love and wor- 
ship. ‘The only way in which we can have all the virtues of 
a Christian manhood is to cultivate all parts of our being, 
each from its own root. The great law holds good here, the 
same as everywhere else, that whatsoever a man soweth, that 
also shall he reap. And there can be no greater blasphemy 
against the Divine Wisdom than to suppose, in opposition to 
it, that God is not pleased with those efforts of the soul, and 
especially of our moral nature, which arise out of the very 
faculties which he himself has ordained for their production. 
It is this law which has been systematically violated in our 
religious instruction. We have not planted to the moral 
nature, — not used the power of Christianity for the imme- 
diate growth of virtue, goodness, character. We have tried 
to make the fruits of morality grow from something else than 
its own seed. And now that we do not find them, now that 
we discover the part of our nature which has been neglected 
is covered over with nothing but tares, what have we to 
complain of except our own folly? 

Another cause —one which accounts more especially for 
the disrepute and loss of power into which religion has fallen 
—jis the way in which the old formularies of theology have 
been clung to in the face of its fresh and living thought. A 
few months ago, a national council of Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional ministers met in Boston to consider the general interests 
of religion, and to unite their churches the more closely toge- 
ther. It represented all the most wealthy, free, and intelligent 
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sections of the country, and was made up of the strongest and 
most energetic men the denomination could boast. In the 
course of their labors, the question of a new statement of 
faith came before them. And what was the result? Did 
they put themselves in closer contact with the great living 
world that was thinking, thirsting, throbbing around them ? 
Did they seek to express the present form and dimensions of 
that mighty truth, rooted in Christ, which is to grow ever- 
more till the whole earth is covered with its branches, and all 
knowledge and all science gathered into its heart? Did they 
forge a bond of faith that should unite them the more firmly 
in doing the great work of our day, — solving its problems, 
settling its doubts, helping its weak, its weary, its hungering 
souls? No: they went back literally into the graveyard of 
the old Plymouth pilgrims; and there, away from the world, 
away from all the mighty issues of the present age, declared 
their adherence to the faith substantially embodied in the old 
confessions and platforms of the synods of 1648 and 1680. 
And what are these famous confessions, revived and set forth 
in this nineteenth century as the substance of a true religious 
belief? Here are some of their doctrines: That God, for 
the manifestation of his glory, has predestinated and fore- 
ordained some men and angels to everlasting life, and others 
to everlasting death; that these men and angels are particu- 
larly and unchangeably designed, so that their number cannot 
be increased or diminished; that the elect are chosen without 
any foresight of faith or good works, or any other thing in 
the creature, as conditions or causes moving them thereto ; 
that no others than the elect only are called or redeemed by 
Christ ; that elect infants dying in infancy are saved, as also 
are all other elect persons who are incapable of being out- 
wardly called; but that others, not elect, cannot be saved, 
much less can men not professing the Christian religion, be 
they ever so diligent to frame their lives according to the 
light and the law of that religion which they do profess ; 
that, by the transgressions: of our first parents, they, and we 
in them, fell from original righteousness, and became dead in 
sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of body 
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and soul; that they being the root, and standing by God’s 
appointment in the room and stead of all mankind, the guilt 
of this sin was imputed, and a corrupted nature conveyed to 
all their posterity descending from them by ordinary genera- 
tion, whereby we are utterly disposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to do evil; that 
every sin, both original and actual, binds over the sinner to 
the wrath of God, and makes him subject to all miseries, 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal; that works done by unre- 
generated men, though the commands of God, and of good 
use to themselves and others, are sinful, and cannot please 
God; and so on through thirty-three chapters and a hundred 
and seventy-one articles. 

These doctrines the substance of our Christian faith! How 
would it be possible to strike a more deadly blow against all 
vital religion than by such an affirmation? There are some 
poisons taken into the system which are quicker to kill out its 
life than the thrust of any outward weapon. It is no wonder 
that men who are taught that these are Christianity, should 
pass it by on the other side with repugnance and dread. 
The great natural instincts of the human heart, God-given as 
its help from error, rebel against them. Better to throw 
aside the gospel, and go back again to the light of nature ; 
better to know and worship God as he is revealed in the 
mountains, the flowers, the harvest-field, yea, in the earth- 
quake and the storm, than to see him through the medium of 
such a faith. 

Then, what a commentary is the affirmation of these creeds 
on the progress of religious thought! For two hundred 
years, the great scroll of the universe has been unrolled day 
after day with its mighty lessons: for two hundred years, the 
heavens poured down their radiance; the earth uttered its 
glorious speech of seed-time, summer, and harvest ; history, 
written out in characters world-wide its interpretation of 
God’s plans: for two hundred years, the generations of men, 
eager, restless, asking ever for more and more light, have come 
and gone over the face of the earth. In every other depart- 
ment of action, there has been the most dazzling progress. 
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Mechanical genius has covered the world with its wonderful 
inventions. Natural science has made revelations of truth 
throughout the whole realm of nature, that have rendered all 
previous theories as only the mere alphabet of knowledge. 
Philosophy has risen up into a fair and magnificent temple of 
wisdom. Old ideas of government, of society, of political 
economy, have given way to new and grand principles of 
liberty, equality, and humanity. Yea, in the department 
of religious thought itself, ten thousand minds have been 
at work; the whole realm of knowledge ransacked for its 
bearings on Divine truth; and a flood of new light poured 
on the nature, the meaning, and the authority of Scripture. 
And yet these five hundred men have come together and told 
us, that, in the midst of all this progress, there is one branch 
of knowledge which has stood absolutely still, —that theol- 
ogy, the noblest and sublimest of them all, has forgotten no 
mistakes and learned no truths. 

Nor is the action of this body an exception. ‘The position 
which is taken by the Church at large is deliberately against 
all improvement, all recognition of new thought, new truth, 
new confessions of faith. In one of the largest and most 
influential theological schools of the land, — that at Andover, 
—where twenty or thirty young men are sent into the 
ministry every year, the professors are obliged, as the condi- 
tion of holding their office, to give in their adherence every 
five years to the same old creed; or, in other words, are 
obliged to’ state once in that time solemnly, that, with all their 
studies, they have not learned and have not taught any thing 
new. Every person in England, as the condition of gradu- 
ating from its universities, preaching in the national church, 
or, in most cases, we believe, of holding a public office, has 
to subscribe to those Thirty-nine Articles which summed up 
the religious faith of three hundred years ago. The creeds 
of all churches are efforts not to embody the latest and the 
largest truth, but to bind the human mind as firmly as possi- 
ble to sorne dead issue of the past. The great ambition of 
our religious bodies is not to show that they have the forms, 
the truths, the usages, which are most accordant with the 
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wants and the knowledge of our own day, as it is with our 
colleges, our schools, our literary and scientific associations ; 
but to see which can trace them back the farthest into the 
darkness of a former age. Even in our liberal churches, we 
cannot publish a book of worship without ignoring the fresh 
vigor of our living speech, and going back to the uncouth 
style and the sacred formularies of other days, — putting our 
new wine into old bottles, as if the flavor of antiquity in 
the mouth would add something to the earnestness of devo- 
tion in the soul. 

How can we expect, that, with such a record, such ten- 
dencies, such a position, there can be any deep and warm 
sympathy between the Church and ‘the great heart of society ; 
—how wonder that a body that is groping so blindly amid 
the ruins of the past, should have so little of controlling 
power among the issues of the living, active-present? Sup- 
pose that a philosophical society should meet, and deliberately 
affirm its belief in the theories, wonderful as they were in 
their day, of Descartes and Paracelsus and Roger Bacon ; 
or, that a college should require its professors to sign their 
assent every five years to believe and teach only the views of 
its founders fifty years ago on geology, chemistry, astronomy 
and natural philosophy; or suppose that a political party 
should come together, and put forth in their platform an 
exact and minute account of their position in regard to 
the national bank, the alien and sedition laws, the embargo, 
and all the questions which came up in the early history of 
our government, without one word of reference to matters 
which are now before us, — how soon would they be pushed 
aside and forgotten by the eager, rushing world? ‘The 
wonder is, that the Church, lagging so far back in the past, 
has retained the hold which it has of the human heart. ‘The 
man who crosses with his feet from the market into the meet- 
ing-house, has got to cross with his mind at least over two 
centuries before he can kneel in worship. And the fact that 
so many are found to do it, shows how mighty and deep is the 
religious craving of our nature, and gives some hint of what 
religion might do, if it would only press forward as a leader 
in the march of mind. 
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But worse for the interests of the church than even these 
doctrines themselves, is the lurking suspicion there is that 
those who profess and preach them, do not really and heartily 
believe in them themselves. This discrepancy in the Church 
of England is notorious, — some of its most eminent divines 
openly contending, as scholars, against many of the articles 
in which, as preachers, they have deliberately affirmed their 
belief; and even so good a man as Archbishop Paley calling 
them articles of peace, not of faith. But, even in this country, 
is there not much of the same thing? One of the most dis- 
tinguished professors at Andover has got the chief part of 
his reputation from the skill with which he has enabled his 
pupils to hold on to the letter of the old doctrines, while they 
empty them of all their original meaning. How many of the 
Boston council believe, according to any honest interpretation 
of the words, that mankind are “ wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body;” and that, by their 
original corruption in Adam, they are “ utterly disposed, dis- 
abled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to 
do evil”? How many act in their daily lives under the con- 
viction that God has ordained some men to everlasting death, 
and predestinated others to everlasting life, “without any 
foresight of faith and good works ;” or that infants not elect- 
ed, and all others in this catalogue, though “ they be ever so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature 
and the laws of that religion they do profess,” are eternally 
lost? But if they do not believe them; if they are professed 
only for effect, and because there is wanting the moral 
courage to come out boldly and deny them, what mockery to 
go down among the dust of those old Plymouth pilgrims, — 
men who did believe them as terrible realities, and who had 
forsaken alike the graves and the shrines of their fathers to 
hold them as the latest and brightest truth of God, — what 
mockery to go there, of all places in the world, and with 
solemn rites declare their adherence to them, and “ invoke 
the help of the Divine Redeemer (we quote the very words 
of their declaration), that, through the presence of the prom- 
ised Comforter, he will enable us to transmit them in purity to 
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our children”! Yea, and what an effect must such insin- 
cerity have upon their own lives and characters! Dr. Bacon, 
of New Haven, a distinguished Orthodox divine, in a recent 
article, has openly accused the officers of the American Tem- 
perance Union, most of them clergymen, of loudly advocating 
total abstinence in public, while unhesitatingly they tipple in 
private or when in foreign countries; and refers to the fact 
that four ministers of the gospel, all of them speakers at tem- 
perance meetings, and reputed teetotalers, were lately seen at 
a dining saloon, each with a dish of oysters and a glass of 
beer before him. We know nothing about the truth of these 
allegations; but, if they are correct, the hypocrisy was learned 
in the school of theology, and not that of temperance. We 
know how impossible it is for a person to be insincere in one 
thing, without the liability to be so at last in others. The 
very words which the writer uses with reference to total- 
abstinence measures will apply almost exactly to the way in 
which confessions of faith are made up. ‘ This code of 
Christian duties, which is set forth with such unctuous unction, 
is meant for the lower classes. It is esteemed a good thing 
for the rural districts. It will be voted through unanimously 
in synods and other mixed meetings, out of consideration to 
weak consciences and country members ; but when you come 
down to matters of practical importance, as at the dinner- 
table, there is a good deal to be said on the other side of the 
question.” 

But with this conviction that the preaching of the pulpit 
is insincere, that harsh doctrines are insisted on, not because 
they are true, but for the sake of their effect on the weaker 
members, —a purpose for which even good old Dr. Beecher 
strongly implies that he used them, —the loss of the preach- 
er’s influence is inevitable. It is evinced at first among his 
own immediate hearers. If he holds them only for effect, 
they will learn very soon to do so also. ‘he extent to which 
this method of believing is carried, even in some of the 
stanchest churches, is what an outsider would hardly credit. 
We remember, while a student in the office of a gentleman 
who has since become a high state official, asking him why it 
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was he attended a certain church, —if because he believed 
the doctrines. “Oh, no!” said he, “I go because it is 
respectable, and because I think it is well for the sake of 
society to sustain some form of religion. And I am not dif- 
ferent in this respect from others. I know nearly all the 
prominent Church members of this city, and there is not a 
quarter of them who really believe what they profess. We 
advocate them for the sake of the general good, and because, 
if we once take down the bars, there is no knowing where 
we shall end.” 

But this state of things in the Pulpit and in the Church 
cannot last a great while, without its influence on the world 
at large. If there is one place more than another in which 
the common sense of mankind demands absolute sincerity, it 

‘is in the house of God. If the Church is known to be in- 
sincere in one thing, why not in another? if it preaches 
doctrines for effect, why not duties? why not the most solemn 
verities of God and the soul? And when it comes to this 
question, the people are apt to ask still further, Why go to 
church? why sustain religion at all? Is not this the key 
which explains a large part of the indifference there is to 
public worship, to say nothing of the bearing, not very indi- 
rect, which it must have on the public morals ? 

Then, in contrast with the emphasis which the Church has 
given to obsolete doctrines, we have, as another cause of our 
present condition, the indifference or the open opposition 
which it has shown so often to the great living questions of 
reform. It must be confessed with sorrow, that it has not 
been the channel, especially during the last hundred years, 
through which Christianity has exerted its most powerful 
influence on society. None of our great reformatory move- 
ments — temperance, anti-slavery, social equality, religious 
toleration — have originated in its bosom, or gone forth to the 
world with its benediction. It has looked upon them, in all 

their early days, with coldness, indifference, scorn, and owned 
them at last only when they had attained in some degree to 
popularity and strength. Phillips, Garrison, Parker, Chan- 
ning, Emerson, are held up as the heretics of all evangelical 
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religion. The New-York Tract Society, the great organ of 
all the stricter American churches, while it was rolling out 
tracts on the Trinity and dancing by the thousand, not only 
refused to advance any thing new against the buying and sell- 
ing of human beings, but actually expurgated from its repub- 
lication of foreign matter every thing which alluded to the 
subject. The Boston council, last summer, which professed 
such a minute acquaintance with all the mysteries of the 
divine and human nature, and with the plans of God from 
the remotest eternity, was quite uncertain as to one of the 
greatest questions which is now before the country, — how 
we shall suppress the evils of intemperance. And in all our 
denominations, not excepting even the most liberal, the kind 
of work which, during the last dozen years, has caused the 
most of division and hard feeling, and has been looked upon, 
even by good Christian men, who had the interest of religion 
close at heart, with the most of suspicion and distrust, is the 
application of the gospel made in some of our pulpits to 
the mighty issues of the day. 

Nor is the position of the Church any better at the present 
time. What are the grea& subjects which are occupying, just 
now, the chief part of its attention? In England it is all 
taken up with the arithmetic of the Pentateuch, — how 
big was Noah’s ark, and whether the children of Israel 
numbered sixty or six hundred thousand. ‘The prominent 
question in New York is, whether a minister belonging to 
“the genteelest and best educated of all the sects” shall be 
allowed to preach the gospel of Christ in any other than his 
own denomination? The triennial Episcopal Convention, 
which has been in session the last month at Philadelphia, 
while voting peremptorily not to thank God for the establish- 
ment of the national authority over our whole country, and 
for the removal of the great occasion of national dissension 
and estrangement, appointed a special committee to consider 
whether there should be a comma or a semicolon in the 
Prayer-book. All the great ecclesiastical organizations of 
our country are discussing, not how they shall unite the 
several parts of the nation again in the bond of one hearty 
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union ; not how they shall fuse the two hostile races, the 
white and black, in one loving, helpful brotherhood in 
Christ ; but how, with the least difficulty, they shall get their 
unrepentant traitors back into their own ranks. How is it 
in the Unitarian denomination? ‘To be sure, it has some true 
and noble works in hand. But the question which most 
occupies its attention as a Church, and which enters the 
most largely into its literature, is harped on the most in its 
pulpits, and is doing the most to divide it, is that of Theism 
and Christianity, —the question, not whether man shall do 
right at all, but whether he shall do it on the authority of 
the Bible, or simply on that of the soul. The lines of 
cleavage along which the Christian world is divided into its 
countless sects are not the great issues of duty, of reform, of 
practical godliness, but the nature of the Godhead, about 
which we never did and never can have any knowledge; the 
mode of baptism, whether by dipping or sprinkling; and the 
question, whether the clergyman shall offer his prayers from 
the printed page or from the depths of his own heart. The 
chief inquiry, in settling a minister, is not whether he is 
devout and patriotic; whether he is alive to the spirit and 
need of the times, but whether he is sound on the metaphy- 
sical problems of a thousand years ago. It was only last 
summer that a Congregational council, assembled in Portland, 
Me., refused to install a minister, though unexceptional on 
every other point, because his mind was filled with doubt 
whether heathen and others not having the privilege in this 
world may not in another have the offer of salvation. What 
a burlesque on all religion! Here is a world lying in wick- 
edness, and thousands of souls, in the dearth of religious 
teachers, passing every day into eternity, and, as these men 
believe, into eternal woe, without ever hearing one lisp of 
the gospel; and yet this body refusing to send another 
laborer into the field because he is not absolutely certain that 
God will refuse the heathen all chance of repentance. What 
is it that is brought forward most prominently in the creeds 
which are held so important by many of our churches? Not 
charity and honesty and righteousness and brotherly kind- 
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ness. We never saw the creed yet in which the least 
emphasis was laid on those doctrines which our Saviour calls 
the sum of the law and the prophets; but statements about 
the Trinity, and total depravity, and the vicarious punishment 
of Christ. And what are the topics which are set forth most 
largely in our pulpits? Not the duties of the market and 
street and home; not an exposure of the sins of avarice 
and lust and dishonesty and the hatred of our brother man, 
occurring right around us; not the old, homely, everlasting 
truths and motives which strengthen the weak, console the 
tearful, and feed the hungry ; but all the changes that can be 
rung on the doctrinal significance of our Saviour’s death ; 
not “Christ and him crucified,” but “ him crucified ” alone ; 
the duty of keeping holy the sabbath day ; the sins of Peter 
and Judas, and David, and Adam and Eve; and, in our more 
liberal churches, all the elegant conceits that can be conjured 
up about God and man and virtue, with a special care to 
have them such as were never expressed before. Every- 
where it is the tithing of anise and mint and cummin, and 
neglecting the weightier matters of law and judgment and 
mercy and of a deep and living faith. 

It is this, more perhaps than all else, which has robbed the 
Church of its prestige, and opened the gates for the inflow of 
evil. It is only as a leader, helping society ever and ever 
into a higher state, that religion can be a power. Suppose 
that, instead of taking the time-serving course it has, hushing 
up the voice of freedom, and supplying the enemy with some 
of his choicest weapons, the Church, fifty years ago, had 
placed itself at the head of the antislavery movement, what 
a new glory would now have encircled its brow, and what a 
claim it would have to-day, and for ages to come, on the 
respect and support of the American people! The world is 
too earnest, is interested too profoundly in the pursuit of its 
own realities, to be turned into shady places with the lure of 
any mere vanities, no matter how much they are baptized 
with holy names. The human heart may be fed with husks 
fifty and a hundred and a thousand times, but not for ever. 
There is not one of those subtle questions which the circles of 
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theology are now discussing so vigorously, with which society 
at large has the slightest affinity. It will listen to nothing, 
only so far as help is promised in solving the immediate 
practical problems that are pressing upon it with such tre- 
mendous force. And the very fact, that more than five- 
sixths of the people of the United States are absent from 
the house of God, shows that for more than five-sixths of 
the people the house of God is able to satisfy no real and 
pressing want. 

Finally, in view of all these causes, do we not have a most 
powerful lesson in regard to what needs to be done, not only 
for suppressing the present outburst of evil, but for carrying 
on the great work of social progress to its full perfection ? 
Christianity must be freed from the bondage of dogma and 
form ; brought up from the darkness of the past ; brought up 
from its grinding in the mill of metaphysics, and set, like the 
river, like steam, like the lightning, like science, like all the 
other powers of God, at work directly for the interests of 
the living present. The “change of base” that we need is 
not from one point of theology to another,—not from the 
Unity to the Trinity, or the Trinity to the Unity; not from 
Christ to Theism, or from the Bible to the soul; but away 
altogether from speculation to practical work; from the coun- 
cils of Nice and Trent, the synods of Westminster and Bos- 
ton, to the market and the street, to the merchant’s office and 
the workman’s bench. The Church of the future is to be, 
not the one that has the truest theology, the holiest ritual, the 
pedigree which reaches back the nearest to Peter and Paul, 
but the one that does the truest work, that throbs with the 
holiest feelings, and that gets the nearest to the human heart. 
The faith which is to move our mountains—those of evil and 
vice —is not faith in doctrines, in Noah’s ark, in Sinai, in 
John’s memory, or Paul’s logic; but faith in man, in virtue, 
in Christ, the eternal word, and in the ever-present God. 
There is no need of despair. The very weakness of our 
present position will tend to bring us the quicker upon the 
ground of our true strength. The whole history of Christi- 


anity is that of growth from decay, the rising of beauty from 
VOL. XXXVI. 43 
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ashes, the dying in vice and error only to re-appear in the 
glory of a new holiness and a diviner truth. We are now 
merely in one of its autumns, not its old age, not its grave- 
yard. The spring will come. And, through many springs 
and autumns, through bud and blossom and the rustling leaf, 
through hope and fear, joy and shame, we shall surely 
realize at last the fulfilment of its divine prayer, — “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN.* 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XXXVI. 
O JESU, MEINE ZUVERSICHT. 


J. 


[Melody : “Durch Adam’s Fall ist ganz verderbt.’’] 


From the fifth verse. 
Sranp by me in this need of mine, 
A gracious pity taking : 
Lord, free me while in bonds I pine, 
And heal me where I’m aching. 
Give me Thy light that I may see 
Myself with wakened senses ; 
And let Thy truth a mirror be, 
To show me my offences. 


Cc. K. 








* Erratum.— The third stanza of Hymn 34, in our last number, was 


erroneously printed, — 
“Oh, high and dear believing ! 
I shall at length arise, 
To earth the body bearing ; 
The spirit finds the skies.” 


It should have read, — 
“O dear and high believing ! 
I shall at length arise ; 
Though earth to earth lie cleaving, 
The spirit finds the skies.” 
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Make softer Thou my stubborn heart, 
That it may yield before Thee ; 

And, pierced with a repentant smart, 
Acceptably implore Thee. 

Ah! make it, through believing, clean, 
For good works ready ever ; 

Yea, be Thyself a guest within, 
O strength of my endeavor ! 


Break off from me all evil bands ; 
Break off all evil willing ; 

And what Thy holy Word commands 
Thy spirit be fulfilling. 

In me, let meekness, temperance, — 
Those spirit-fruits, — be growing ; 

Set right thoughts marching in advance ; 
Set holy fervors glowing. 


Tis Thine in us to will and do, 
O Father! as Thou carest ; 
Vouchsafe the strength to carry through 
The work Thou first preparest. 
Let Thy sweet peace upon me light ; 
Spread hopes before, behind me ; 
So shall I strive as in Thy sight, 
Fulfilling what’s assigned me. N. L. F. 


XXXVI. 
ES WOLLE GOTT UNS GNADIG SEYN. 


May God reveal to us his grace, 
And pour his benediction ; 
And fly before his glorious face 
All glooms of earth’s affliction ! 
That we may view his works aright, 
And scan his wondrous dealing ; 
And Jesus Christ’s propitious might 
Show all the world its healing, 
And turn them to the Father. 
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So thanks to Thee, and praise to Thee, 
Lord God, from every nation ! 

The song of joy and jubilee 
From all the wide creation ! 

For Thou on earth art Judge and King, 
And wrong shall not be master ; 

Thy strong decrees protection bring, 
And bind all kindreds faster 
To keep thy just commandments. 


Let not Thy people’s praises cease ; 
Good works their reverence showing ; 
Their land bring forth its full increase, 
Thy word more prosperous growing. 
Oh, bless by every holiest Name, 
The Father, Son, and Spirit ! 
And come that kingdom with acclaim, 
Which all true souls inherit ! 
Now from your hearts say, Amen. N. L. F. 


WHEN the past and the future cheat us, it is through a 
charm to which we consciously abandon ourselves: we know 
how much the landscape gains in each case from the atmos- 
phere through which we view it. But the present is the 
true deceiver: its clear, cold daylight hides much, in appear- 
ing to conceal nothing from us; for it is possible to look at 
things so closely as not to see what they really are. We 
catch the mean detail: we miss the grand, comprehensive 
outline. We must stand farther off, so that we may see the 
whole. ‘When the great Athanasius lived on earth,’ says 
Pascal, ‘he did not appear in the light in which we now 
regard him: he was only a man called Athanasius.’ Yet 
was the great Athanasius the true Athanasius. And even 
thus greatness ever stands among us, as ‘one whom we know 
not ;’ know not, even because we think we know it so well. 
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A SERMON BY F. H. HEDGE, D.D. 


“And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers. 
And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. And they 
straightway left their nets, and followed him.” — Marr. iv. 18-20. 


ALL great and permanent reforms, especially all religious 
movements that win for themselves a permanent place in the 
world, originate with “ the people,” — I mean, with the hum- 
bler classes, the uncultured poor. All religions have had this 
origin ; they have risen from beneath, they have struck their 
roots in the lower strata of society, and gathered to their 
symbols the masses of the people, before winning the assent of 
the learned and the great, who, at last, are dragged in in spite 
of themselves, and swept away by the overpowering current of 
popular opinion. Confucius complained that the princes of 
his day rejected his doctrine; but the doctrine of Confucius 
became the State-religion of China, and has been so for more 
than two thousand years. Zoroaster found an ally in the King 
of Iran; but the Magi and the courtiers and the men of in- 
fluence in the land were leagued against him. Buddhism 
stooped to the vile and despised, and won its great triumph 
by its great condescension. Mohammed was spurned by the 
pride of the Koreish, and found his first disciple in a slave. 
Of this humble origin of wide-spread religions, Christianity 
is the supreme instance. When Jesus, by private exercises 
of the spirit and by providential leadings, had become per- 
suaded of his high calling, and moved to undertake his saving 
mission, he deemed it necessary to associate with himself 
some trusty companions, to whom he could impart his mind 
and purpose, and who should assist in disseminating his doc- 
trine. It was a matter of prime moment what manner of 
persons should be selected for this office. The first thought 
of an ordinary reformer would have been to draw to him- 
self men of high position and commanding influence, to secure 
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to himself the interest and prestige of rank and power. In 
our day, when a project is started which aims at social and 
moral reform, it is judged expedient to gain over people of 
mark, — the accredited leaders of society, — and to give the 
new movement all the authority which social distinction can 
secure. It appears that Jesus had received overtures from 
men of this stamp, but gave them no encouragement. When 
a ruler of the Jews undertook to treat with him, he told him 
plainly, It is in vain for you Pharisees to think you can enter 
this new kingdom, which I proclaim, on the strength of your 
old position: you have got to be born again. Your aristo- 
cratic traditions will avail you nothing here: you must throw 
aside all that, forget all you have learned, and begin anew. 
And so he turned from the leaders of the nation to its 
humblest citizens. The first whom he chose for his asso- 
ciates in this great work were two fishermen; then two more 
of the same craft; then a tax-gatherer; and so on, — obscure 
men, poor, unlearned, rude. 

Why did Jesus select such before all others for his dis- 
ciples? Why peasants of Galilee, rather than educated 
Pharisees and Sadducees ?— members of the Council, the aris- 
tocracy of the land? He might have had such for his fol- 
lowers, had he chosen to accept the advances they made. 
Why not such? Men who, by virtue of their commanding 
position would make an impression on the public mind, and 
authorize a strong impression in favor of the new doctrine, 
would give it forth as from a height, that so, the heights being 
gained, the plains and valleys might be overawed and secured. 
It is impossible to say how much of prudential calculation 
there may have been in this selection. I rather suppose that 
Jesus followed a divine instinct which taught him that these 
rude men were the fittest instruments for the work assigned 
to them. He perceived in them something which especially 
qualified them for that vocation. Had the purpose of his 
mission been a system of theology such as after-ages have ex- 
torted from the gospel, he would, it is likely, have chosen 
men of erudition and intellectual discipline to be its mission- 
aries. ‘Then Scribes and Pharisees would have been the 
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fittest expounders of his doctrine. But this was not the mis- 
sion with which his disciples were charged. This was not 
the object which Christ had in view. He did not want 
teachers of theology, but competent witnesses, faithful report- 
ers; men who were open to receive, and likely to deliver as 
they received, the truths which he taught. This was what Je- 
sus required in his disciples; and, for this, Galilean peasants 
were better instruments than phylacteried Rabbins. They 
possessed one quality at least —the natural fruit of their con- 
dition — which the learned and the rulers would have lacked, 
and which was very essential to constitute a competent min- 
ister of the New Testament, namely, simplicity, freedom from 
prejudice and self-conceit. Had Rabbins undertaken the 
charge of the gospel, they would have made of it a Rabbini- 
cal affair ; would have overlaid it with their traditions; have 
perverted it to uses and issues very wide of its original im- 
port. These men had no prepossessions of their own which 
would color or mar their testimony. ‘They were unsophisti- 
cated. If they had much to learn, they had comparatively 
little to unlearn. ‘They needed not, as Christ said to Nico- 
demus, to.be born again to forget their prejudices; they 
needed not to become as little children before they could see 
the kingdom of God. They were already in that condition ; 
they possessed this qualification in perhaps as great a degree 
as could be expected of any who were otherwise fit for the 
work. 

We sce the same thing in every new manifestation of the 
Spirit. ‘The most apprehensive of new truths are they who 
are least pre-occupied with theories of their own. And it 
seems, as I said, to be the law of all reforms that they origin- 
ate with the unlearned, and grow, as the plant grows, from an 
obscure root in the earth,— grow gradually up into power 
and greatness, instead of descending from the heights of the 
world. Humanly speaking, it would have been well if all the 
fathers of the Church had been men of this stamp. We 
should then have had at this day the pure Christianity ‘of 
Jesus, instead of that compound of dogmas and speculations, 
of Jewish and Gentile traditions, which has borne the name 
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and honors of the gospel, and in which it is so hard to sift 
the wheat from the chaff. I say, humanly speaking; for 
there is another view of this subject, —a providential histori- 
cal view, — according to which the very additions and foreign 
speculations and uses, which have gathered around the evan- 
gelical nucleus, have had their value and fulfilled their part 
in the scheme of Divine education. Pure Christianity is per- 
haps too pure, too ethereal, too spiritual, to act as a social 
organized power, to constitute a visible Church, without that 
body of extraneous matter which it gathers to itself from the 
various circumstances, spheres, and minds amid which it is 
planted ; as the seed which is put into the ground, in order to 
appear an organized body, must take to itself something which 
is foreign to itself from the earth and air which surround it. 
The seed still maintains its proper type, and modifies these 
foreign elements more than they modify it. And Christian- 
ity, though somewhat qualified by the medium of ecclesiasti- 
cism in which it works, on the whole subordinates that 
medium, and makes it the instrument of its own peculiar 
power. Indeed, all healthy, efficient organism is a compromise 
between the ideal and the caricature of the principle em- 
bodied in it. 

Such were the two brothers, Simon and Andrew, whom 
Jesus summoned from their fishing to help evangelize the 
world: “Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 
“And straightway they left their nets, and followed him.” 
There was no magic in this. It is not necessary to suppose 
that this was the first meeting between Jesus and these 
brethren. In all likelihood they had often met before, and 
were mutually acquainted. Jesus had seen something in 
these men which marked them for his own; and they had 
known him as a teacher and prophet, — had looked to him, 
perhaps, as the promised Messiah. There is nothing wonder- 
ful in the readiness with which they accepted the summons, 
“Follow me.” 

But what did they understand by it? What views and 
expectations did they connect with it? I suppose they 
thought very much as the rest of their countrymen did of 
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the national Messiah. They saw in him a reformer indeed, 
and one who would rebuke the sins of the people; but they 
saw in him also a potentate and prince who would overthrow 
the foreign usurper, and restore and occupy the national 
throne. In following him, they followed a victorious leader, 
who would not fail, when he came in his glory, to reward his 
own. We shall do them no injustice if we suppose that they 
obeyed an impulse of personal ambition in accepting the call 
to become fishers of men. Vague visions of Messianic prizes 
were floating before their minds. When they thought of the 
goal of their discipleship, they clothed it in purple, and saw 
themselves in imagination sitting at the right and left of roy- 
alty. Little did they know or suspect of the real issues of 
that future which took such rosy promise in their imagina- 
tion. Had they dreamed of the doom which their mission 
had in store for them,—the disappointment of their cher- 
ished hopes, the life of persecution and the martyr-death to 
which the Master was calling them,— they would hardly 
have been tempted to quit the old fishing-ground, and the 
safe though humble profits of their vocation. They would 
have been as prompt to reject the call as they were to accept 
it in the light in which they saw it. ‘They accepted it in one 
sense; it was interpreted to them in a very different sense : 
they accepted it as the earnest of future triumphs; it was in- 
terpreted to them as a martyr’s crown. And yet, when the 
real nature and result of their calling was revealed to them, 
they met it without shrinking. With the trial came the 
courage and the strength. Step by step, each coming event 
brought its own preparation and support ; and they welcomed 
at length the martyr-death of the Christian confession with 
the same alacrity with which they would have taken their 
places by the side of the conqueror’s throne, had such been 
the lot appointed for them. ° 

A significant picture of human life is set before us in this 
example; significant lessons are taught by it. Our condition 
is essentially that of these Galileans. We begin our career, 
like them, with expectations which are never to be realized in 


the way we had fancied, but in a way very different, if at all. 
VOL. XXXIV. 44 
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We seek a kingdom, how different from the true one! Our 
kingdom of heaven,— we may not call it by that name, — 
the good which we seek, by whatever name we call it, we see 
postponed from year to year. It comes not, but, instead of it, 
comes to patient continuance in well-doing a good which we 
did not seek, and could not understand till it came. Our 
expectations are not fulfilled in form, but they are fulfilled in 
the spirit to all who merit success. The highest good, as we 
understand it, that in which all our hopes and wishes centre, 
is the kingdom of heaven for us. Our life is an experiment 
to find that kingdom. ‘The young man rushes on the future 
which tempts him with its prizes; he sees profits, honors, 
social satisfactions, — external advantages of every sort. 
These at first are his kingdom of heaven, and these accord- 
ingly he pursues. God permits us to indulge in these pur- 
suits to our heart’s content; he has placed no caution at the 
entrance of those paths, and all things lure us onward. We 
follow trustingly the temporal Messiah in hope of a temporal 
kingdom. We delude ourselves with a dream of happiness 
which flies before us as we pursue, and will not suffer itself 
to be clutched. No man ever found what he sought in that 
way, but we find something else which is better. The pur- 
suit has not been vain; the time spent has not been lost. If 
it has not brought the satisfaction we desired, it has benefited 
us in a way we did not expect. It has served to educate us, 
to cal] forth our powers, to school our affections, to discipline 
our hearts. The industry and intellectual vigor to which it 
has trained us; the habit it has formed of seeking happiness 
in action ; the trial it has furnished to our virtue; the power 
of endurance it has brought out in us; the lessons of patience 
and renunciation which have come to us from its very failures 
and disappointments, — these are the prizes which have come 
to us from our pursuit. They did not enter into our calcula- 
tion when we engaged in it. We were thinking of quite 
other things. We followed a temporal Messiah. It may be 
we have attained those other things also, but we have not 
found what we sought in them; they have not yielded the 
looked-for satisfaction. It is not from them that our peace 
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has come. What looked so tempting in the distance has 
turned out to be something very different when grasped 
We may call it ours; but we cannot appropriate it with any 
such fruition as it promised in the pursuit. The temporal 
Messiah has disappointed us; but the true Messiah has been 
revealed. The kingdom which we had in our minds at the 
outset has failed. It never existed but in our imagination ; 
but, instead thereof, an entrance has been administered to us 
into another and better kingdom, —a kingdom of enlarged 
insight, of ripe experience, of self-command and kind affec- 
tions, of patience and of peace. 

The calling of these fishermen teaches, that the life of 
the privileged, of the eminent, of those who are called in a 
special sense, is not a happy life, as happiness is commonly 
understood. It is not a life of ease, but of hardship. Those 
who are called to power and honor are called to toil and 
struggle. The greater our privileges, the harder our lot. 

No doubt these fishermen seemed to themselves, and were 
thought by their countrymen, to be peculiarly favored in 
being made the intimate companions of him who was expected 
to restore the kingdom to Israel. They were so, indeed, but 
not in the way which they had conceived. What seemed to 
them an omen of dignity and splendor, proved to be the her- 
ald of hardship and suffering. We are apt to look upon dis- 
tinction as so much enjoyment. We think the most eminent, 
the highest placed, the loudest called, to be the happiest. 
They are so in one sense, since the highest happiness for man 
is the most thorough education and the most intense action of 
his powers; the most complete development of all that is in 
him. But if happiness means enjoyment, then eminence, so 
far from being synonymous with happiness, is synonymous 
with sorrow. For every privilege which God confers, he im- 
poses a corresponding burden of care and toil. The higher 
we ascend in the scale of being, the more life ceases to be 
enjoyment; the more difficult it becomes; the more of trial 
and of conflict it involves. 

Happiness is the property of children, the gift of God’s 
love to that period of life, but not the destination of man. 
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The destination of man is to labor and endure, to strive and 
produce. The higher his position, and the greater his priv- 
ileges, and the more distinguished his endowments, the more 
apparent this destination becomes, the more sensibly it is felt, 
the more certainly it fulfils itself. It is written, “ All dignity 
is painful. For the son of man there is no crown, whether 
well worn or ill worn, but is a crown of thorns.” 

Who have been the most eminent in the world’s annals, — 
the heroes of history? We find them, for the most part, 
among the great sufferers of history ; and the more we learn 
of their private life, the more we find it to have been a life of 
conflict and sorrow. Their private confessions, where they 
have come down to us, show them to have been often weary 
of life, and to have felt their burden greater than they could 
bear. Even from the strong and high-hearted Luther 
escapes not unfrequently the sigh for the rest of the grave. 
An overshadowing earnestness, bordering on sadness, char- 
acterizes the portraits of the great poets, — Shakspeare, 
Dante, Milton, Goethe, — and seems to have been the dis- 
tinguishing trait of all who are most renowned in the world’s 
annals. The hero of our own history, the most honored 
of our countrymen, is said never to have smiled during all 
the period of the war which established our national inde- 
pendence. 

Need I remind you how strikingly this trait was exempli- 
fied in Him who stands in our grateful and affectionate rever- 
ence for all that is sublimest as well as for all that is holiest 
in man? An immortal sadness clings inseparably to his idea. 
All the representations of him, in the paintings of the old 
masters, show how universal the impression,— perhaps we 
should say, the tradition of this trait. And so intimately is 
this sadness associated with the idea of Christ, that Chris- 
tianity has been termed by those who have reflected most 
profoundly on its spirit, “‘ the worship of sorrow,” as exhibit- 
ing one who devoted himself to privation and suffering and 
death in the service of man, as the price of man’s highest and 
eternal good ; and as calling on the followers of Christ to fol- 
low him in this also, — willing, if need be, to suffer with him, 
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that so they may reign with him; “bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life of Jesus might 
be manifest” in them ; seeking their life, not in comfort and 
ease, but in toil and sacrifice. ‘This is the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, — a doctrine for the most part peculiar to Christianity. 
For though traces of it, as of all great truths, may be found 
in the ancient philosophies, yet the spirit of those philosophies, 
on the whole, was eudemonism, was Epicurean: it made hap- 
piness the highest good. And this, I apprehend, whatever 
their theory, is still the practical philosophy of the greater 
part of mankind, — not the worship of sorrow, but the wor- 
ship of enjoyment. 

Enjoyment is the childish ideal of good. It is this that 
floats before the mind at the entrance of life, and with many 
during its entire course. Where even ambition prompts to 
unwearied exertion, and persuades renunciation of present 
ease and sensual satisfactions for honors and _ possessions 
in the distance, which seem more desirable than present en- 
joyment, it is still enjoyment in one shape or another which 
they pursue. It is still some phantom of future independence 
and ease, or of future mark and consequence, which beckons 
them on, and which renders endurable the sacrifices it de- 
mands. And not only does worldly ambition look to this 
end, but how often is religion itself degraded to a worship of 
enjoyment by the representations which are made of its ends, 
and the motives by which its obligations are urged; enjoy- 
ment with which some future state is to reward the toils and 
sacrifices of this! Men are taught to worship enjoyment 
under the name of heaven. And the popular doctrine has 
been, that, after suffering the inconveniences of righteousness 
in this present life, we are to take our ease in the life to 
come. 

Long time is required to correct this false ideal in religion 
and in all the pursuits of life, and to teach us that enjoyment 
is only a phantom with which God permits us to delude our- 
selves for awhile, until we learn the deeper meaning and use 
of life, — until we learn that labor is the end of labor ; that its 
use is to educate us for further and endless toil ; that, when 
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we have done well, the reward of well-doing is the power and 
the privilege of doing better; having been faithful in few 
things, to be made rulers over many; not with additional com- 
forts and ease, but with additional responsibilities, care, and 
toil. If we have been sharply tried, and have borne our trials 
well, the reward is new trials, which multiply so long as we 
are able to bear. 

God teaches all this by gradual discipline, if we are open 
to instruction.” He has his ends with us quite distinct from 
our own. We set out with a theory which we have to un- 
learn; we amuse ourselves with plans which we have to 
renounce. We mean to labor for a given time, and then take 
our rest. But God does not mean that we should rest so 
long as we are capable of labor. He keeps us at work; and 
the more we do, the more he lays upon us. If we have toiled 
for money, he does not permit us to sit quietly down and 
enjoy our gains, but keeps us at work as his stewards, or 
takes our riches from us that we may begin our work anew. 
If we labor too covetously, he makes the care of money at once 
our punishment and his treasurer. If we have done well, and 
earned credit in any undertaking, he does not permit us to 
sleep upon our laurels, but goads us on to new undertakings. 
If he sees in us a patient, brave, and self-sacrificing spirit, he 
does not afflict us once and then dismiss us, but heaps trial 
upon trial. At every turn he baffles and disappoints us, and 
yet wrings from us at last the strange confession, “Though 
thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee ;” and, correcting our 
false ideal, teaches us to find in brave and efficient service the 
kingdom of heaven, which we once sought in selfish enjoy- 
ment; ins. l of getting the uttermost, to seek our satisfac- 
tion in doing our best 

So it fell out with these poor fishermen, who left their nets 
to follow the call of Jesus, not knowing whither they went. 
They embraced that call with buoyant heart and high hopes, 
seeing conquest and glory and golden crowns in the distance, 
and finding at every step disappointment, privation, danger, 
and ending with a martyr-death. Assuredly the life of the 
called is not a happy life, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
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The greater our privileges, the harder our lot. The more we 
have and can, the more we are called to do and to bear. 

But courage! The God who appoints the discipline and 
the task is the same God who worketh in us to will and to 
do. The internal support is equal to the outward pressure ; 
and as our day is, so our strength. Had Andrew and Peter 
foreseen the trials in store for them, how would they have 
spurned the Master’s call, and shrunk with terror from such a 
life! But they did not shrink when the trials came; they 
found the strength where they found the call. And though 
one of them, in a moment of weakness, was tempted to deny 
his discipleship, he amply atoned for that weakness by his 
subsequent life, and, according to tradition, by his heroic 
death. Wherever there is a call to do or to bear, there is 
strength corresponding to that call; and what seemed impos- 
sible once, will seem easy and natural as we grow up to it by 
the gradual discipline of life. “It would not do for me to 
enlist,” said a young man of feeble health and delicate organ- 
‘ization, at the breaking-out of the war, “I should prove a 
coward on the field of battle.” But he did enlist, impelled 
by the irresistible call of patriotism, and showed himself, 
when the trial came, as brave as any veteran on the field ; 
and cheerfully, in the supreme hour, paid the tribute of his 
life to the sacred cause he had espoused. 

The life of the called is not a happy life, if happiness con- 
sists in selfish enjoyment; nevertheless, it is a blessed life, if 
blessedness consists in consciously filling a place in the army 
of the faithful, and the fellowship of that spirit which ani- 
mates all the brave and good. The limits of enjoyment are 
soon reached, the season of enjoyment is soon past; but life 
and blessedness have no bounds. The time is near when the 
having possessed a little more or a little less of this world’s 
goods, the having experienced a little more or less of earthly 
delights, will no longer be matter of pleasure or regret. But 
the consciousness of having paid with our best for values 
received, of having borne our share of the common burden, 
and contributed something to the general good, will be rich 
compensation in view of all the past, and ample support in 
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view of all the future; will be a satisfaction which we can 
take with us to our final rest, assured that the sundering of 
soul and body cannot wrest this treasure from our life, and 
that wherever, in the Divine economy, our waking may be, it 
will find us sound and furnished and girt and ready for the 
new career. , 


SABBATH BELLS. 


How sweetly sound the sabbath-bells 
A summons to the house of prayer, 

High over hills, down in the dells, 
Through the soft summer air ! 


Come — says their accent, sweet and shrill — 
To holiness of beauty here ! 

God’s house celestial glories fill; 
Draw near, divinely near! 


Already, presences of grace 
In the bright courts of Zion shine. 
Yet, there is room: come; in your place, 
The great assembly join ! 


Jesus is here; his heavenly smile — 
Rapture for angels — beams for you: 

His glory gilds the wave and aisle, 
The pulpit and the pew. 


He fills with God the frescoed dome, 
_ And the heart’s temple penetrates. 
To-day, if ye will hear him, come, 
And throng his open gates ! 


Hark! For the Holy Spirit fills ‘ 
The organ’s voice and chant and chime, 
And through the preacher’s accent thrills, 
In this accepted time ! R. F. F. 
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“BEAUTY FOR ASHES.” 


To many persons there is nothing on earth more dreary than 
a country burying-ground, a genuinely old-fashioned, neglect- 
ed spot, with its solitary mounds of earth linked together 
by briars and tangled vines, as in the fraternity of a common 
destiny. It is humiliating to stand in such a place, and 
reflect that the silent dust at your feet once stirred with 
the passionate pulses of life; that youth and beauty and 
strength and genius and power have their unfailing represen- 
tatives in the saddest, obscurest churchyard ! 

“Ashes for beauty” is all that most persons see in the 
falling headstones, and the decaying remnants of those records 
which even love cannot render perpetual. 

In the course of a day’s excursion to an old seaport town, 
I strolled through an enclosure once set apart as the resting- 
place of the dead, but long unused, and, I was assured, 
rarely visited except by strangers. Situated almost in the 
centre of business, the sounds of activity swept past with a 
strange cadence: carriages rolled by on either side; and the 
laughter of children at their play, and idlers lounging upon 
the sidewalks, mingled with the low rustle of stirring grasses. 
Even the sunny warmth of noon, pervading the atmosphere, 
left chill and damp the dark undergrowth at our feet: only 
here and there, a sunbeam glanced into some flower-cup lifted 
for its touch. The eternal calm sealed upon the sleepers 
around seemed like a palpable presence. 

How long since rest came to them! since the sorrowing 
ceased to grieve; the heavy laden to bear life’s burden; the 
anxiously striving to fail and fall! If regretful longings clung 
to the beauty of earth, they can never re-awaken; singing 
birds, and sighing breezes, and the myriad voices with which 
the world echoes, touch but the surface of these green graves. 
If powerless to recall the sweetness and the joy of existence, 
neither may they summon back the long possession of its 


sufferings and sicknesses of mind and body. 
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Very few names and dates were legible upon the stones 
remaining upright, and these touchingly repeated the words 
of faith and consolation which are ever new with every fresh 
affliction. Whatever weakness of human vanity, of charity 
which, “thinking no evil,” speaks lying words in praise of 
virtues which never existed in the dead, may disturb the 
living, they die in insignificance before the grandeur of 
the voice breathing of resurrection and immortality. 

Gradually Nature unfolds her own flowery epitaph over 
every couch where the children of earth are hidden. The 
lettering may be homely and common, traced in simple 
weeds; but the message of peace is recorded no less by 
them than by the most exquisite blossoms. She awaits ten- 
derly the exhaustion of that terrible, heart-wringing agony 
which is mocked by the approach of sympathy: upon the 
bare, bleak newness of the rough clods nature lays no hand. 
But, as weeks and months go on, and calmness distils upon the 
bereaved soul, a corresponding change is wrought in that too- 
suggestive clay heaped over the form lately instinct with life. 
The dews of heaven fall, and the sun shines, not in vain. 
Leaf by leaf, spire by spire, the mantle which in time shall 
wholly conceal that unsightly prominence is revealed. Ah, 
God loves us! if he makes one garden desert, he fails not 
to pour into it a thousand tiny rills from the deep fountains 
of his abundant healing. They are soft and blessed tears 
that answer the beauty which nature offers as her, best com- 
pensation for our losses. ‘The stronger and richer vitality is 
quenched ; but from its ashes spring the lilies of the field to 
symbolize that providence upon which the struggling heart 
may repose. 

Years succeed each other, and, alas! one affliction opens 
the gate for many another to enter. So when the lesson of 
suffering endurance has been learned, or rejected and forgot- 
ten, and each grave has performed its part as a special 
reminder of mortality, the ground becomes level as if never 
upheaved ; and, but for the marble reared upon it, nothing 
might suggest its former use. Still the process of assimila- 
tion between dust and its kindred dust goes on, more noise- 
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lessly and surely than art can fathom. ‘The stone sinks 
slowly, slowly down; mosses creep over its face like a veil. 
When the name has dropped from the circle of its former 
association, why should it be syllabled by careless lips? No 
cruel fate, but a just and kindly ordinance, effaces at length 
every remnant of the tragedy which death rehearses, and 
whose grimness earth would fain soften. 

These thoughts, with more or less distinctness, occurred to 
me as I forced my way through the graveyard, whose rank 
verdure choked every pathway. 

The sun shone, and the delicious air woke no discord even 
there ; the blue waters of the beautiful bay flashed through 
the trees, and the sky bent itself near to the listening earth. 

“ There is life in the summer meadow, 
But death is in the world!” 

After quieting itself with a little philosophy, my heart re- 
turned to that natural creed, to the pathos and yearning of 
an older poet than the one above quoted, who says mourn- 


fully, — 


“Man dieth and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is 
he?” 

But Job, sending his cry into heathen darkness, ought not 
to stand as a type of the sorrowing in all ages; and, after the 
coming of Christ, why do we turn at once and instinctively 
to the shadow of the narrow valley, and shut our eyes to its 
sunrise light ? 

If we, as Christians, have risen above the plane of our 
mortal existence, and are learning, in any just degree, to 
value the sweet and bitter things that encompass us, we can 
remember with no undue regret, that “the world and the 
fashion of it passeth away.” It is right that we should love 
the home which our Father has so wonderfully adapted to 
our use and enjoyment here: it is not right that we shrink 
with dread from a summons to the mansions he has pre- 
pared for those who love him, though the passage thither be 
through a forgotten grave! We cultivate too much a morbid 
misanthropy, which weeps over the physical details of death, 
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neglecting to strengthen the faith that illumines and trans- 


forms them. 


With such loving insight, Vaughan sang : — 


“Dear, beauteous Death, thou jewel of the just! 


Shining nowhere but in the dark! 


What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 


Could man outlook that mark.” 


Will humanity ever learn to distinguish the fine, clear 
harmony that underflows the decay and discord of time? 


ON AFFLICTION. 
ADAM OF ST. VICTOR. 


As the harp-strings only render 

All their treasures of sweet sound, — 
All their music, glad or tender, 

Firmly struck and tightly bound : 


So the hearts of Christians owe 
Each its deepest, sweetest strain, 
To the pressure firm of woe, 
And the tension tight of pain. 


Spices crushed their pungence yield ; 
Trodden scents their sweets respire ; 

Would you have its strength revealed, 
Cast the incense in the fire: 


Thus the crushed and broken frame 
Oft doth sweetest graces yield ; 
And, through suffering, toil, and shame, 
From the martyr’s keenest flame, 
Heavenly incense is distilled ! 
From “ Christian Life in Song.” 


Cc. M. P. 
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MORNING SIDE. 
CHAPTER XII. — CONCLUSION. 


From the indications from time to time given of the state 
of Arthur Ashton’s health, the reader will hardly be surprised 
at the event now to be briefly described. Though it brought 
the most profound sorrow not only to Morning Side, but 
throughout the neighborhood, and indeed to the whole town, 
it shall be my endeavor to allude to it in that calm spirit 
which marked the whole of his life. 

I think I have before referred to his quickness in obtaining 
knowledge pertaining to any subject which interested him. 
This was true of farming, of road-making, of schools, of 
natural history, of every thing to which his attention was 
turned. When he began to perceive his health to be failing, 
and perhaps to feel some premonitions that life with him 
would be short, nothing could surpass the eagerness with 
which he sought to understand what death is. 

The previous chapters of this book show how much he 
thought and read upon the subject ; and the effect of all this 
upon himself I observed with much interest. I have heard 
him quote an Italian proverb, that “it is one thing to talk 
about death, and another thing to die.” 

We sometimes see men assume an indifferent and flippant 
air towards death, as if it was a journey that gave them only 
small concern. I believe that this is almost always a shallow 
affectation. It might do for the old Stoics to write treatises 
“De contemptu mortis ;” but under no title of that sort, it is 
probable, would there be expressed the feelings that become 
a Christian. If he schools his heart to contemplate death 
with resigned composure, it is not that he may run into 
another extreme of ceasing to view it with thoughtful awe. 

While Arthur Ashton would have been offended by any 
want of profound reverence in the thought of this great mys- 
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tery, he had so much studied the phenomena it presents, up 
to the remotest point to which our intelligence reaches, that 
nothing took him by surprise. For the successive stages of 
his disease he seemed prepared, and he yielded himself to 
them in the spirit of a child in the paternal arms. I heard 
him repeat the following words with a solemnity and pathos 
which gave them a meaning to my ear deeper than they ever 
had before, — ‘* What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” 

I used sometimes to wonder what had weaned him so much 
from the world. No sharp trials had ever assailed him. He 
had a grateful and hearty relish for life, and, apparently, he 
had every thing to make life happy, — property, occupations 
to his taste, affluence of affections, and a cheerful and joyous 
nature. It is true, he had not entered into the closer rela- 
tions of husband and father; but he had a strength of faith 
which would have subordinated all earthly relations. 

The paternal character of God, the merciful and loving 
ministry of Christ, the benignant change of dcath, the con- 
tinued and uninterrupted life of the soul,—these points, 
which with him had been something more than abstractions 
for years, seemed now to come out in greater distinctness, and 
to stand before him in a more solid reality. 

There was still another thing that contributed to his calm 
peace. He had done something more than study the change 
of death as far as our intelligence reaches. The future world 
was not to him a land of shadows. While no science can 
penetrate it, and revelation has not lifted the veil that hides 
it from our view, still there are certain leading probabilities 
which are suggested by our nature, and which become in a 
sense illuminated and established by prolonged and devout 
meditation. 

If to thousands of dying persons the future world be a 
blank, can it be any wonder that they have no adequate 
Christian supports? To Arthur it had certain salient points 
more assured than any thing here. I have deeply regretted 
that I had not talks with him on the subjects he named in 
that low whisper at his bedside; and, though he left some 
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papers relating to them, how much more should I have 
learned from his voice and eye and deep-loving heart! 

On one point his decline presented a result different, as I 
imagine, from what he expected. I think it was more pro- 
longed than he anticipated. The changes through which he 
knew he had to pass did not succeed each other, I suspect, 
with the looked-for rapidity. He had not, perhaps, made suf- 
ficient allowance for the tenacity of life. It is an error into 
which observers of more age and experience often fall. There 
was no impatience manifested; nor am I at all confident of 
the correctness of my conjecture, which perhaps may have 
been chiefly suggested by his early readiness to depart. 

I have read in the lives of the early Christians, as also in 
the memoirs of some of the devout men whom the Roman 
Catholic Church has canonized as saints, of the holy joy they 
felt in the near prospect of death, as if they were about to re- 
ceive the highest conceivable distinction and glory, for which 
they desired the congratulations of their friends. 

I dare say, if any one had observed the expression on my 
face, in perusing these accounts, he might have detected an 
incredulous look; as I have supposed that all such statements 
were grounded half in the nervous excitement of the dying, 
and half in the strained imagination of their friends. 

I have been taught to see what a shallow conclusion this 
was. Day after day, week after week, I have myself wit- 
nessed this holy joy. It was authenticated not by strong 
words and earnest protestations. ‘Throughout his decline, 
Arthur was true to his own quiet nature. But his joy, his 
heaven, was apparent in his whole air and manner, — in his 
voice, which had tones of an unearthly sweetness; in the 
look of his eye, which revealed depths of celestial peace. 

I remember once, as I went from his bedside to my house, 
I read again his brief account, given on a former page, of 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney, who said, “I would not 
change my joy for the empire of the world.” And I said to 
myself, “ When I read that, two or three weeks ago, did I 
believe that Sidney really had such a joy? No. I regarded 
it as the extravagance of excitement, — as a few words gath- 
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ered out of the incoherent and perhaps unconscious utterances 
of the dying, and not to be accepted as a deliberately uttered 
and literal truth.” 

Thus did my foolish scepticism blind me to a fact of which 
there have been ten thousand witnesses, all of whom would 
have made but little impression upon my mind but for this 
witness under my own eye. 

And why should it be thought to be an incredible thing, 
that the good man, dying, should feel as if he ought to be 
congratulated upon some approaching and transcendent glory? 
Whence comes the doubt, if not from our worldliness, the 
film of which has fallen from the eye that is soon to be closed 
in death? If this life be but the vestibule of true existence ; 
if trials and sorrows be laid aside at the grave; if the true 
and final home be there, where an uncounted number whom 
we have known and loved are waiting to receive us, then 
sighs and tears do not seem to be the most appropriate sur- 
roundings of a death-bed: and who can doubt, that, when we 
have a more lively faith in immortality, they will be exchanged 
for expressions of triumph and of joy. “ O preclaram diem !” 
said the old Roman, in view of his departure; and may not 
Christian faith have even greater confidence and exultation ? 

The different light in which the living and the dying look 

at death, creates a conflict of vision which, as we have reason 
to suspect, often gives one of the most painful trials to the 
departing spirit. Sighs and tears reflect only that earthly 
atmosphere which he has left. It is with a sort of shock 
that he sees that his friends are wholly immersed in it, and 
incapable of sympathizing with that heavenly air now his, 
and which he feels should be wreathed with sweet smiles 
of joy. 
There was with Arthur an acuteness of sensibility on this 
subject that quite surprised me, because my attention had 
never been called to this point before. I see how natural his 
feeling was when he said, with the utmost emphasis, “ Do 
not come into my room with sad faces: come with cheering 
smiles.” 

It is melancholy to think how often our worldliness sur- 
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rounds the dying with dark shadows, when they would be so 
thankful for a light from one cheerful and cheering look to 
shine on the way they are to go. 

At length, when came the night which would probably be 
the last in this world for Arthur, he sent word that he wished 
that Uncle Ephraim and I might be with him. We were at 
his bedside through the long watches. We had but little to 
do; for he was in a dozy state most of the time, and once or 
twice spoke in his sleep. The names of “ mother,” “ father,” 
and “Sarah,” were distinctly heard. 

Few things leave a more marked impression than to watch 
through the night at a dying bed. In that still and dimly 
lighted chamber, what an oppressive anxiety marks the heavy 
hours, while the great world outside is wrapped in peaceful 
and unconscious slumber! Perhaps we lift the curtain, and 
look out upon the stars, and think of the mystery of the soul’s 
leaving that body fast perishing by disease, and going, per- 
haps, to one of those far-off shining orbs. And when the 
gray of the morning is descried, and the first faint sounds of 
awakening life are heard, it seems as if they were only trifling 
and fleeting shadows which the busy world will eagerly 
pursue. I remember that Uncle Ephraim asked, “ What 
would become of this world’s business, if God had not made 
the shadows we run after seem, for a little while, like things 
of substance?” It is death that shows their real nature, and 
wakes us from this kindly dream. 

As the day dawned, Arthur felt some restlessness, accom- 
panied with a slight degree of faintness. He thought he 
would be better if he could be lifted up to sit in his chair, 
front of the window, to see the sun rise. We gently raised 
him, and placed him in a large arm-chair, which we soon 
moved to the spot he named. Just as the cloudless sun was 
rising, his head fell back on the pillow behind him; but no 
groan, no struggle, marked the final moment. The sun of 
his immortal life had its rising in like unclouded splendor. 


The funeral customs of New England had often been crit- 
icised by Arthur Ashton. We endeavored, therefore, in 
VOL. XXXIV. 46 
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making arrangements for his obsequies, — though he left no 
directions on this subject, — to act in conformity to his ideas. 

The assembly of a large number of acquaintances, often- 
times invited through the newspapers, at the house of mourn- 
ing, and the forming of a long procession to the grave, involve 
the necessity of much domestic and millinery preparation, at 
a time when a bereaved family most long for quiet ; while the 
crowd of carriages at the front door, the presence of a score 
of officials and drivers of horses, and the gathered idle look- 
ers-on, open the inmost recesses of grief to a public and 
unsympathizing gaze. 

We imported this fashion from abroad, he used to say, 
though we have had the good sense to lay aside some of the 
hollow paraphernalia of grief, such as the flowing weepers 
and the nodding plumes. You may frequently see these 
pompous processions in the Old World, where the friends of 
every private citizen ape the customs of the great; and the 
consideration a man enjoyed while living is measured by the 
length of the procession that follows him when dead. 

Of course, there may be fit occasions, now and then, for 
impressive public solemnities, with the long procession of 
mourners that go about the streets, — 


“Sometime let solemn Tragedy, 
In gorgeous train, come sweeping by ;” 


but, in our ordinary funeral rites, why need we follow bad 
precedents at third-hand? why should we not have more 
simple and soothing burial ceremonies, suited to our own 
convictions of propriety ? 

He had so often conversed upon this subject that some 
desired changes had already been made. I remember his 
telling me that it used to be the custom for mourners to take 
their last Iook of the departed in the presence of a crowd of 
spectators. He added, that the groans and shrieks he had 
heard were an outrage upon all Christian self-control and 
submission. He had persuaded mourning circles to bid adieu 
to the loved remains of their relative in the privacy of their 
chamber. 
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Some signs of another change in burial customs were 
beginning to be seen, —that of having prayers at the house, 
in the presence only of the nearest friends; and then, at some 
convenient hour afterward, to have the body quietly, and with 
no parade, attended to the grave only by the nearest male 
relatives. 

Let it not be thought that he ascribed undue importance to 
this point. To the sorrowing and stricken heart, nothing can 
be more grateful than the quietness and seclusion which this 
arrangement favors; and the holy impressions of death are 
not broken up and driven away by bustling cares. The con- 
sideration of cost would not be here alluded to, if we did not 
see, every day, families in humble circumstances incur, in the 
inconsiderate hour of bereavement, wholly useless expenses, 
which they find it hard afterwards to meet. 

If we think that those about to leave the world must be 
indifferent to all these arrangements, it may be well to 
remember that, perhaps, we who are still immersed in the 
world-element may not have the same feelings as those who 
are just emerging from it. The closer they approach to all 
unmasked realities, the more sensitive may be their dislike of 
any parade and show, and the stronger their attachment to 
severe simplicity and sincerity. 

When Burns, who belonged to a military company, ex- 
pressed, in his last moments, a wish that the “ awkward squad 
might not fire over his grave,” perhaps it was through that 
mysterious longing that the body should have a sacred privacy 
after death, with which every delicately-minded man may, in 
his last moments, most keenly sympathize. 

Of course, a large number of persons came to the house, 
to see once more the face of “our Arthur,” as everybody 
affectionately called him ; but at the funeral there seemed to 
have been a general delicate regard to his well-known feel- 
ings, and there was no bustle of a crowd. ‘lhe large parlor 
was filled with relations and most intimate friends ; and, both 
before the religious service and after it, there was the quiet 
of a private, holy hour. 

As our church was then; and had been for some time, 
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without a pastor, a young clergyman from a neighboring 
town, a college classmate of Arthur, conducted the religious 
service, which he prefaced with some remarks that seemed to 
us all to be appropriate and comforting. I afterwards obtained 
a copy of them from the speaker, whose permission I have to 
insert them here. I am sure that, by those who heard them, 
they will be often read, in recalling the impressions of an hour 
that can never be forgotten. 
The brief address was as follows : — 


More meet it is, as it seems to me, that I should sit in that 
silent group of mourners, than stand here to conduct these funeral 
offices. ‘There can be no deeper mourner than I. From the time 
that I first knew him, eight years ago, to the day of his death, no 
ties of blood could unite us closer than these ties of love. 

I well remember the impression he made on us all at the begin- 
ning of our college life. We noticed his extremely youthful 
appearance, his slender form, his calm blue eye, his gentle man- 
ners, and an air of saintly purity which never deserted him, — the 
bare presence of which among us was always an inspiration to 
every thing that was good. 

When, a year ago, I came to live where Providence hath cast 
my lot, the place to me had an attraction, because I could descry 
from thence the smoke of his chimney; and the skies that canopy 
these neighboring towns and these fair hills seemed to cover me 
like a home, because they enclosed one whom it was the greatest 
privilege of my life to know and love. 

In my repeated interviews with him, during his decline, our 
talk has chiefly been on subjects which you, who knew him so well, 
can readily name, — the purpose of life ; its blessed enjoyments and 
privileges ; its connection with the future; and the gentle and be- 
nignant ‘change of death. To me his chamber has been a place of 
instruction, where I have received impressions that can never be 
effaced. 

To you, who saw the daily beauty of his life, has been accorded 
a privilege which, much as you may now appreciate it, you will 
hereafter more adequately prize. If you live a hundred years, and 
range through all the altitudes and depressions of human expe- 
rience, it is not likely you will meet with any thing that will leave 
a more sweet and holy flavor. 

It is not becoming in me, nor is it just to him, to indulge in 
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indiscriminate praise. A stamp of perfection, seen nowhere in 
this world, was not impressed on him. But his very defects— 
his quickness of temper, and his too unyielding persistency of pur- 
pose — only endeared him more to our hearts, since they showed 
that that character was human and imitable, which otherwise we 
might have deemed to be above our poorer humanity. The reality 
of human virtue, the possibility of saintliness of life, have been 
demonstrated in a way we cannot gainsay or resist. 

Should we hereafter meet with hard and unjust treatment from 
our fellow-men, the remembrance of the fruit we have seen our 
nature here bear shall soften our heart and restrain our condemna- 
tion ; yea, this one full, golden ear from our fields we will hang up 
in the chamber of memory, as a prophecy of that harvest which 
the reapers, who are the angels, will gather, in coming times of 
more favoring culture. 

But, meanwhile, we too, in our appointed hour, must go in that 
path of the dead along which he hath now passed. ‘To us shall it 
be as peaceful and as radiant as it was to him? 

I should fail to give you that lesson which I know, above all 
others, he would have me impress, if I did not say to you, Lead 
the life of a good Christian, and then never have fear of death. 
As saith the holy apostle, “* Death is yours,” —that is, in your 
power, — yours to subdue ; yours to triumph over ; yours to abolish, 
so that you shall never taste it. 

Christians are divided in this world into many sects, some of 
them separated from each other by mere metaphysical distinctions 
of little consequence. For one, I would be a member of a new 
sect, should it arise, that would treat this subject of death more in 
the spirit of Christ, —that would take it out of the old pagan 
darkness and horror in which it is still enveloped; that would 
teach us that it is‘a gentle and kind step in our immortal progress, 
and would surround it with the light of Christian faith and the 
smiles of undying love. 

Farewell, for a little while, friend of our youth, and forerunner 
to the bright Spirit-land! Thou wouldst not have us shed one tear 
at thy grave, but exchange even there words of congratulation and 
joy. Nor will we deem thy departure untimely. ‘ Wisdom is 
gray hairs, and an unspotted life old age.” Thou wilt give us the 
hand of welcome when we meet thee on those distant shores. 


The above address was followed by a prayer; and then, 
perhaps a couple of hours later,-a simple carriage, containing 
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three or four male friends, accompanied the body to the spot 
in our cemetery, since marked by that marble slab on which 
so many wreaths of fresh flowers are often hung. 


On looking over Arthur Ashton’s papers, I found many 
hymns which he had composed. I had at first thought of 
inserting several of them here; but, on reflection, I have 
changed my mind. It is not likely they would have any 
interest beyond the small circle of his intimate friends; and 
for them they will have a sacred charm in his handwriting, 
which they would lose if submitted to the public eye in print. 

There is one, however, which is in such accordance with 
the spirit of his life, and of the chapters of this book, that I 
shall here insert it. It is as follows : — 


HYMN. 
“ And the way ye know.’”’ — John xiv. 4. 


To hail, new-born, this world’s fair light, 
To clasp fond parents at my side, 

To welcome love, to know the right, — 
Behold the ways that I have tried! 


Thou hast ordained another way, 
In equal love, for me to tread : 
Thy will unquestioned I obey ; 
I take the way trod by the dead. 


It is a way that doth not run 
Where is not felt thy loving hand; 
And brighter light than this world’s sun 
Illumines those that near thee stand. 


It is a way where peacefully 
Thy holy Son passed through the grave, 
And proved, obtaining victory, 
How ample is his power to save ; 


A way in which the wise, the good, 
The dearest we have known on earth, 
Thy saints, —unnumbered multitude, — 
Ascended to their heavenly birth. 


O Father! when I hear thy voice, 
To thee, without one fear, I go; 
In the last look of earth rejoice 
That death is through a way I know. 
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One word, now, of myself, and my task is done. 

The reader will justly conclude that one of the chief joys 
of my country life has been taken away. But in my walks 
to the grove, the brook, the glen, I have an invisible com- 
panion, of whom I am reminded at every step. It is true 

“‘ Lycidas is dead ; dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer ;” 
but I can say, in the words of another majestic master of 
song, — 


“O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves! 
Forbode not any severing of our loves; 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might} 
I only have relinquished one delight, 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 


We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death.” 


And what is the result of all? It is that my acquaintance 
with Arthur Ashton unsealed a fountain of spiritual light 
within, and has proved a life-long blessing to my soul. ‘The 
world has a new meaning to me, life a new plan; and death is 
not the end, but is anew beginning. The visible universe is a 
Mornine SIDE. H. A. M. 


A work is set before the day we live in, a necessity is laid 
upon it: it sees and accepts its calling, content to labor in the 
thick smoke, and weary itself among the very fires of specu- 
lation. Let but our age apprehend a cause or an idea as 
worthy of its devotion, and it will not fail to be furnished 
with apostles, with confessors, yes, if need be, with martyrs ; 
so strong is the passion of its onward march, so steadfast the 
ardor of its perseverance. And thus in how many a fair and 
still extending region of human thought and labor we have 
already arrived — 


“‘ At the winning and the holding of a prize, 
The hope of which would have been once deemed madness.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Ir would be a sin to suffer such a year as this which now hastens 
to a close to complete its months and days without a word of de- 
vout gratitude, and the confession of a God of whom we can hardly 
say any more, ** He hideth himself.” Those of our readers who 
are the youngest, and shall live the longest on earth, will never see 
such another twelvemonth, — such changes from darkness to light, 
and then presently from light to darkness; such a melting-away of 
armies; such a silencing of boastful voices; so rapid a passage 
from war to peace; such a tragedy in a nation’s life; such joy up- 
lifting, and such sorrow weighing down, a nation’s heart; such a 
Fast Day as that on which the funeral honors were paid to our 
murdered President; such throngs in cities and villages, as, on 
more than one occasion, the people bore their dead to the last rest- 
ing-place; such a thorough discomfiture of those who presumed to 
measure their strength with, the Spirit of Humanity, in the vain 
effort to put the world back for centuries. I am sure we have not 
thanked God, as we should have done, for all his mercies to this 
people. It will do us good to compare the month of December, 
which is before us, with the same month in the previous year, 
especially if we find ourselves compassed about by new cares and 
oppressed by new anxieties. A nation with an experience like 
ours during the past year has a right to believe that God proposes 
for it a great work and a high destiny, of course through added 
labors and sufferings. Our noble army of martyrs, rejoicing now 
in the success of the cause for which they died, have purchased for 
us the privilege of doing and bearing yet more; they have lifted 
our nation’s life up to a higher plane, and have put within the 
reach of our fidelity and earnestness and continued self-sacrifice 
a genuine Republic, in which every man shall be politically equal 
to every other man. What a significant symbol it is, that a me- 
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chanic, and he of a class which in times past has been especially 
despised, should be at the head of our country! The successes and 
the disasters of the year, with their joys and sorrows, have brought 
us, under God, so far, and have marked out for us the path in 
which we are to walk soberly and prudently, yet with courage and 
settled determination, until it shall appear that our young men 
and our noble President have not died in vain. As the year closes, 
we find ourselves not free from hinderances and anxieties. We 
find those who have not been taught by defeat, and who still cher- 
ish the delusions which have wrought such mischief in times past ; 
we still have great need of patience and Jaboriousness ; we shall be 
tempted to heal the hurt of the people slightly, to take words for 
works, to rely upon promises that will not be kept: but all this 
ought not to lessen by one iota our gratitude for all that we have 
compassed, or minister in any way to discouragement. The time 
has been when no price would have been esteemed extravagant in 
return for the results which the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five has put beyond all peradventure. We have seen the 
end of chattel slavery in the United States: what we want now 
and must have, just as soon as schools and a true humanity can 
prepare for it, is a complete citizenship for every nominal citizen, 
and meanwhile protection for the weak. There is so much in the 
circumstances of the times to draw us together in mutual helpful- 
ness ; there are so many who have done what they could for us, 
and now ought not to be compelled to ask us to do what we can 
for them ; there is so much to provoke us to charity of heart and 
life, — that we hardly need to be asked to give much of the time 
which may remain, before the record of the year shall be closed, to 
earnest communion with the Spirit that is ever seeking our spirits, 
and would lead us safely and profitably and peacefully through the 
changes of time into the Rest of Eternity. Truly his mercies, 
like his days, are without number ; and all things work together for 
good to those who love him. 

How many, during the closing year, have wept great bitter tears ! 
It has seemed to me at times that the shadows never lay so deep 
and dark before, or that the hope of man became so suddenly dis- 
appointment. Doubtless, however, the experience of others has 
been the opposite of all this; for a wise hand blends the light and 
the darkness in just proportions. Let us hold fast by the faith that 
the night is far spent, and the day at hand. E. 
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DID PAUL HAVE FITS? 


[The following article is from the “New-York Observer.” In our allusion 
to Strauss, we were perfectly aware that we were putting it “mild;” and, if 
the editor of the “ Observer” will look into Strauss himself, he will see that 
he does a good deal more than “‘intimate.” Strauss, through page after page, 
tries to prove that the whole story of Christ’s resurrection is a fiction resting 
on the imaginations of nervous women, or of men who took the visions of 
their own minds for facts, of whom Paul—probably subject to epileptic 
convulsions—is a specimen. To these bodily and mental peculiarities he 
attributes the vision which was the proximate cause of his conversion to 
Christianity. 8.] 


THis question is agitated in certain quarters just now, and with 
some degree of zeal. A short time since, the Rev. E. H. Sears, 
in an address at Cambridge, Mass., made allusion to the views of 
Strauss, the German Rationalistic critic, and employed the follow- 
ing language in speaking of the conversion of Paul: — 

“There was a man who started from Jerusalem towards Da- 
mascus, on a mission of persecution and murder, proud, cruel, and 
vindictive: he came from Damascus with a heart yearning towards 
all mankind, with the humility of a child, and with affections as 
tender as a woman’s love. He went towards Damascus with an 
intellect narrowed down to a rapier’s point, and harder than its 
steel: he came from Damascus with an intellect broadened and 
fused with divine fire, and with a logic so invincible, and with its 
links so warm with the Holy Ghost, that it moulded the thought of 
the world for eighteen centuries. What changed him? Epileptic 
fits, says Mr. Strauss. He was liable to swoons, and seeing spec- 
tres, which he called his ‘ thorn in the flesh.’ ” 

A writer in the * Christian (Unitarian) Register” denies that 
Strauss taught such a sentiment, and cites an extended passage 
from his writings, the passage to which Mr. Sears alludes in his 
discourse. Strauss, alluding to Paul’s experience, says : — 

‘“‘ In the passage of Galatians, he designates his conversion as 
the revelation in him of the Son of God, thus himself making the 
principal fact an inward experience, and signifying that he had not 


only seen and heard Christ, but had also felt his heart possessed 
by the knowledge of Christ the Son of God. Still we cannot doubt 
that he believed that he had really seen the transfigured Christ, 
and that he gave to this appearance the character of an external 
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manifestation. But with the discrepancy in the account of the 
Acts, which would constrain, in this respect, our conviction if 
we took it to be strictly historical, Paul alleges nothing which 
obliges us to share his view, or hinders us from considering the 
appearance an inward fact and a purely psychological phenomenon. 
The apostle himself tells us that he was subject to certain peculiar 
and ecstatic states of mind. If he wished to glory, he wrote to 
the Christians of Corinth, he could boast of the abundance of 
visions and revelations with which he was favored; and here he 
relates the fact already cited of the man caught up to the third 
heaven. But lest the greatness of his revelations should awaken 
pride, a thorn in the flesh was given him, and an angel of Satan 
buffeted him. This may suggest convulsions, perhaps of an epilep- 
tic character ; and this conjecture seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that he speaks elsewhere of the weakness of his body, and of his 
mean appearance.” 

The language of this passage is sufficiently explicit to justify 
any one in saying, that Strauss teaches that Paul was subject to 
epileptic fits, and that his extraordinary visions were to be attrib- 
uted to his constitutional peculiarities. The whole passage is one 
of the clearest exhibitions of the infidelity that would find a 
natural explanation of every supernatural event in the Sacred 
Scriptures. It intimates that Paul did not see what he believed he 
saw, — that there is a discrepancy in the narrative, — that we are 
not required to share the same view that Paul took of his experi- 
ence, — and that we are at liberty to regard it as a purely psycho- 
logical phenomenon; that he was subject to convulsions, perhaps 
of an epileptic character, and these peculiarities are to be taken 
into the account when forming a judgment of the story of Paul’s 
conversion. 

Mr. Sears, so far from doing injustice to Strauss, comes far 
short of intimating the extent of his unworthy attempt to depreci- 
ate the experience of the apostle. It was a mild way of putting it, 
to say that Strauss attributes his wonderful experience to epileptic 
fits! He might have gone much further, and made a stronger 
case. 

If there is any man in the annals of Scripture who had a sound 
mind, that man was Paul. ‘To attribute his experiences to ecsta- 
sies or imagination or convulsions, is scarcely less ridiculous than 
it is impious. 
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NEW LIFE IN OLD FORMS. 


There is a vast deal of this new life in the Church of England 
at the present day; and we think that many persons who seem to 
regard themselves as endowed beyond the rest of the world with 
the divine humanities, and are accustomed to speak almost scorn- 
fully of old churches and rituals, would be amazed to find how 
rich are some English Churchmen of the straitest sort in the 
spiritual treasure, old yet new, which the Lord is giving to 
the world in these times. In reading the sermons of some of the 
modern High-Church divines, we are almost led to imagine that 
our own Transcendentalists, as we have called them, are addressing 
us, —we get all that was positive, and therefore good, in those men, 
without their negations. As little as any do these believers after 
the old type care for the mere letter even of Scripture. They 
insist upon penetrating beneath the word and the surface, and 
carrying us along with them into the deeper places. They are 
realists, and deal with realities. They love the body for the life 
which is tabernacled in it; the form for the substance of which it 
is the vehicle. They are not content with a revelation which was 
once a revelation: they must be brought near to God here and 
now, and hear his voice, and feel upon their hearts his quickening 
and soothing hand. A form of sound words, which is only that, 
does not content them; and much and rightly as they prize the 
objective, and steadily as they refuse to be satisfied with moral 
ideals or with * pictures painted in the air,” they must have for 
the object something more than an ancient book, however sacred. 
They listen for the Spirit that speaks to the churches to-day, 
not less earnestly but more earnestly, because this Spirit, accord- 
ing to the word of Jesus, will take of the things of Christ, — the 
Christ, indeed, that lived and taught in Judea; the Christ that 
died for our sins, and rose again the third day ; yet also the Christ 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Of course, in the 
writings of these Churchmen we find much from which we are 
compelled stoutly to dissent ; much which, as we think, they would 
not have written had they opened their minds as fairly to the new 
learning as they have opened their hearts to the new life: but 
often we can earnestly assent to what they mean, if not to what 
they say; and are refreshed by the atmosphere of faith and love 
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in which they live and write and labor. We count them amongst 
the real forces of the time; and many of the things which they 
are trying to stren chen ought to remain. 

We have been moved to set down these sentences by the read- 
ing of a volume of s:rmons from Rev. Thomas Thellusson Carter, 
Rector of Clewer, Berks, —a volume which, better than many 
other collections of discourses, deserves to have reached, as it has, 
its second edition. If we had any influence with the excellent 
Messrs. Dutron & Co., we should counsel the republication of 
these sermons, for the edification not only of the particular branch 
of the Church to which they minister in their vocation, but for the 
good of our whole Zion. We will transcribe a few paragraphs, 
as our eyes fall upon them, for the instruction of our readers, and 
so make good this unsought, but we trust not unwelcome, com- 
mendation. 

It may interest our readers to know, that Mr. Carter is a 
clergyman in charge of one of the ‘ Houses of Mercy,” which 
are illustrating practical Christianity in Protestant England, not 
only by maintaining within consecrated walls a daily service of 
prayer and praise, but also by showing forth that religion, pure 
and undefiled before the Father, which is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world. E. 


REASON AND FAITH. 


It is needful to reconcile the claims of reason and faith, which 
to many seem to be at variance, their minds being uncertain 
whether simply to accept all that is presented to them as of God 
without inquiry, or to limit belief to what they are able to com- 
prehend ; the end of the one course being superstition, of the other 
rationalism. The error lies in supposing that reason and faith are 
opposed, and proceed on contrary principles of thought. They 
are rather similar operations of the mind employed in different 
spheres of knowledge. By reason, the soul embraces what it is 
able to apprehend according to natural laws of thought; by faith, 
the soul embraces what the Spirit of God reveals to it, according 
to laws of thought operating through his gracious aid above the 
natural powers of reason, yet in intimate accordance with them, 
if not an actual development of them, by a divine energy animat- 
ing and exalting the soul. Faith is as a sublimed and transformed 
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reason, having its instincts and laws, which the soul acknowledges 
and feels to be supreme, without losing its own properties or free- 
dom of action. Faith is the expansion and exaltation of the soul, 
neither disparaging nor contradicting any one of its own true func- 
tions, although raised into a conscious union and co-operation with 
the mind of God. Faith ponders the truths of a higher world, as 
reason those of this lower world. Faith draws its conclusions 
and grasps its ideas in the supernatural, as reason deals with its 
kindred objects in the natural world. Reason leads us to the 
threshold of the sanctuary; faith enters within it. The great 
sages of heathen Greece and Rome prove what reason can do in 
searching after God ; the saints are witnesses of the truer, higher 
reach of faith. They do not differ as to the laws of thought. 
The saints still sit at the feet of the ancient sages, learning of them 
how to regulate and strengthen the powers of judgment, and 
testing, by the authority of their master-minds, the processes of 
thought employed even in the profoundest theology. But they are 
advanced far beyond them in the spheres of divine knowledge, 
their capacities indefinitely enlarged, their perceptions purified and 
quickened, their hold on the True and the Eternal maintained by 
His very Presence, dwelling in them, who is the perfect Light, 
who desires to reveal himself ever more and more to every soul 
that seeketh him. 

The grace of faith neither absorbs nor sets aside the operations 
of reason. It recognizes reason as God’s chiefest gift to man, 
intermingles with its powers, and acts through them; it is itself 
the highest reason, or rather the superadded, the crowning glory 
of the rudiments of high intelligence with which the Creator 
endued unfallen man. To separate faith from reason is to dethrone 
reason, to evacuate it of its truest greatness; for reason needs 
faith to reach its intended height, to become capable of appre- 
hending the highest verities. To disparage reason for the exalta- 
tion of faith is to deprive faith of the groundwork of its develop- 
ment and the safeguard of its truth; for grace, while raising 
humanity, acts according to its natural laws. 

But faith is not to be regarded merely in its connection with 
reason. It has a wider range within the soul, being the super- 
added grace of every faculty. Faith quickens and exalts every 
faculty, as it enters into and transforms the reason. We live by 
faith, all our inward powers being raised by its influence to em- 
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brace God and the unseen world. The imagination is kindled and 
sanctified by faith, soaring into highest mysteries under its sure 
guidance. The conscience judges with more solemn authority, by 
faith realizing the inner Presence of the Eternal Judge speaking 
through its voice. Hope wears a brighter radiance, and with a 
freer confidence amid all changes and chances of a world of trial, 
clings to unchanging Love by an instinct deep as life, which faith 
feeds. Faith is the stretching forward of our entire nature 
towards the Eternal and the Invisible; the going-forth of one’s 
whole self beyond one’s self to reach unto God, to lose one’s self in 
God, to be found again in him as one with him. Faith animates 
the whole life, not losing any portion of true humanity, but draw- 
ing it more and more within the veil, till it is hidden with Christ 
in God. 
CHRIST REVEALED TO HIS DISCIPLES. 

The loss of the sensible Presence of Christ is, as even our 
natural reason may discern, necessary for the exercise of this 
discipline. An unchanging vision, palpable to the sense, would 
have been as incompatible with this economy of trial as the com- 
plete hiding of his countenance from the forsaken soul. In the 
one case, it would have been all rapture ; in the other, all despair. 
What is needed is the vision of faith, which is a seeing, and yet 
not seeing; a seeing neither clearly nor darkly, but an inexpressible 
intermingling of experiences which are neither fulness of sight, 
nor yet blindness. And this wonderful discipline of the soul 
began in earnest, as the law of our regeneration, when our Lord 
withdrew himself into his ascended glory, and the invisible and 
incomprehensible Spirit came forth to be the second Comforter. 

It is important to mark in the text the significant order of the 
words, ‘* A little while, and ye shall not see me; and again a 
little while, and ye shall see me.” The attention rests on the idea 
of ‘‘ seeing” as the end, the closing prospect of our Lord’s promise. 
What if it had been reversed? what if it had been, ‘A little while, 
and ye shall see me; and again a little while, and ye shall not see 
me”? The order of the words, as they now stand, causes the 
mind to repose in the blessed assurance, that this clouded, fitful 
state is not to last, but is the incipient stage of a growing com- 
munion with God which is opening into, and at last will rest 
in, the full and unchanging vision of his glory. The order of 
the words that fell from our Lord’s lips corresponds with those 
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of the prophet in the passage just referred to, who, after describ- 
ing the ‘day known of the Lord,” not ‘day nor night,” adds, 
“but at evening-time there shall be light.” The unchanging 
light is the consummation of the clouded day of the prophet. 
“Ye shall see me” is the point in the horizon on which our Lord 
bids us rest; as the end of the period during which this weary 
alternation of seeing and not seeing must continue, to be suc- 
ceeded by the one cloudless vision of the Living God. 

And what is our support now in this our trial-state? It is the 
blessed assurance, that every training and exercise of our spiritual 
faculties, during this our present imperfect but most real commu- 
nion with our Lord; every sacrament of which we partake, even 
every sacred symbol,—is the means of a continual advance, a 
constant drawing on towards that ever clearer and unchanging 
Vision. They are in their several degrees the shadows through 
which the glorious light is streaming in, as we are able to bear it, 
under which the plants which cannot bear the full blaze of the 
noonday sun are being nourished for a “little while.” ‘ Verily 
thou art a God that hidest thyself;” but it is only because we 
cannot yet see thee and live, that thou shinest upon us with tem- 
pered ray suited to our weakness: but our dim eyes strain after 
thee, and seek to discern thee more and more, not merely in the 
special means and pledges of thy Presence, but even in all these 
outer forms, these visible works of thy hands. 


A GOD WHO CARES FOR US. 


These descriptions bring home to our apprehension some faint 
view of the movements of the secret mind of God. There are 
two ideas more or less prevailing, instincts created by the fall, 
which cloud the whole thought of God in most men’s minds. One 
is, that the Supreme Godhead cannot be interested or concerned, 
in any real sense, in the condition of his creatures, still less be 
moved by their joys or sorrows. This idea took a definite 
shape in. one of the ancient philosophies, the Epicurean, which 
pictured the Godhead as having no sympathy with the creature, 
and rapt into a wholly separate sphere of undisturbed and even 
unconscious repose. This heathen conception was but the exag- 
gerated expression of a thought which is universal, and one so 
inwrought in the human mind as to need a positive and earnest 
effort of faith to remove it. It seems to arise chiefly from two 
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causes: (1) from the difficulty of conceiving how God, having no 
parts or passions, can nevertheless feel what corresponds with 
them, with our joy and grief, our desires and regrets; and 
(2) from our inability to comprehend pure, disinterested love in its 
highest forms. Another idea, as extensively prevailing as the 
former, is that one so perfectly holy cannot have sympathy with a 
sinner, — the feeling which was symbolically expressed in Adam’s 
hastening to bury himself in the trees of the garden, out of the 
reach and sight, as he hoped, of God; and such as broke forth 
from Manoah, “ We shall surely die, because we have seen God ; ” 
and again from the lips of St. Peter, when he first felt the near- 
ness of God, “ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” 

How different is the view which our Lord reveals in the 
imagery of these parables! The deep moving of the Heart of 
God in his secret home; the strong yearning, arousing him from 
his place ; the intense anxiety, as he stretches forth to recover, 
as he bends over, the. fallen; and then the extreme rejoicing, as 
he recovers the long-lost object of this fervent love, — such are 
the features exhibited in these descriptions. We may be unable to 
connect this view with the ineffable peace, the undisturbed beati- 
tude, the essential separation of Ged from his creatures. We 
fail to reconcile the two ideas. Yet neither can we lower, nor 
need we fear to embrace trustfully, the outward expressions of 
divine love which these parables disclose. It is as a reflection 
of this perpetually strong movement of compassion in the Heart of 
God towards the lost, that the angels are stirred to a continual 
joy in their recovery. Their joy is not a feeling which arises in 
them first, as what belongs to a creature sympathizing with crea- 
tures; but is a consequence of their pure life being strung in 
perfect harmony with what passes in the mind of God. It arises 
in him first; it then thrills from him through the highest orders 
of pure creatures. What we on earth feel of joy at the recovery of 
the fallen, is but the distant echo dying away of that same intensity 
of love, ever arising in the Godhead and from himself, pervading 
the heavens. The visible anxiety of Christ to win back the lost 
to himself, was the expression of a deep eternal movement in the 
Divine Nature itself; and the actions and feelings of his humanity, 
at which the Pharisees were so unutterably amazed, only betokened 
a yet more amazing wonder, the intense concern, the inexhaustible 


compassion of God himself. 
VOL. XXXIV. 48 
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REMINISCENCES OF REV. DR. NICHOLS. 


A PERUSAL at this late day, for the first time, of the little memorial 
volume, ‘*‘ Remembered Words,” from the sermons and letters of 
the late Dr. Nichols of Portland, has recalled most pleasantly 
the remembrance of two or three charming days, passed at his 
hospitable home during the summer of 1851. Having previously 
had no personal knowledge of him, except from listening to his 
profound discourse before the Alumni of the Divinity School in 
Cambridge, I was prepared to find him merely a scholar ; a person 
in whose presence one might have a painful sense of inferiority. 
Never did such an idea take its flight more instantaneously than 
did this on hearing his first salutation, so kind, so paternal. The 
metaphysician, the stranger, became at once the friend; and, be- 
fore the second day had ended, the heart had spoken to him from 
some of its deep places. 

He and his nearest friend could not have fully appreciated the 
pleasure they gave in that brief season, nor have realized that it 
would often recur to the memory of their guest as a privileged 
period. Many a wayside flower may the Christian drop uncon- 
sciously as he passes on, to be woven by some unknown hand into 
its life-garland of beauty and fragrance. Were all but faithful to 
their opportunities, the desert might indeed blossom as the rose. 

During that visit, Dr. Nichols conversed much in his study 
with another guest, an aged clergyman, who was also a man of 
much thought, on subjects of such a nature, that, as the latter 
afterward said, his mind had not for a long time experienced such 
quickening as it had done from these conversations with Dr. 
Nichols. 

How beautiful was this union of scholarship and profound 
thought with those sweet, genial, and Christian graces, which put 
the stranger at ease, and adorn the home! Would that the com- 
bination were not so rare ! 

As for the volume which introduced these reminiscences, it 
seems peculiarly fitted to be a daily companion, lying on one’s 
table, ready to be taken up at any moment. It contains gems of 
thought and Christian experience; exhortation, encouragement, 
and consolation. Many of the sentences are so condensed as to 
be easily retained in the mind, and act as a stimulus to high 
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endeavor. It would be an excellent gift-book to the bereaved. 
The paragraph suggested by the passage, “‘ The people said it 
thundered ; others said, an angel spoke to him,” is full of beauty 
and inspiration. Many a mourning heart must testify to its truth. 
The friends to whom we are indebted for this collection of choice 
passages have done a good work, and deserve our thanks. 

T 


FINISHING THE WORK. 


“Let us strive to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” — Second Inaugural Address of Prest- 
DENT LiNcOLN. 

.WHILE men, with ceaseless strife, in Church and State, 
About the means of doing good contend ; 
The wounded man is left unto his fate, 
And, in the means, forgotten is the end. 
Lo, for a thousand years, the Church has striven 
To guide the nations in their heavenward way ; 
But, by conflicting sects and dogmas, riven, 
Too oft, alas! her light has led astray. 
And lo the State, still struggling to be free, 
Oft wastes the precious years in wordy strife ; 
Forgetting the great end of Liberty, 
And the great work of every nation’s life, 
To raise the low, instruct the darkened mind, 
And live in lasting peace with all mankind. J. Ve 


RAPPINGS RAPPED. 


ConcorD is just as idiotic as ever in relation to the spirits and 
their knockings. Most people here believe in a spiritual world, 
which no respectable junk-bottle which had not met with a slip 
would condescend to contain even a portion of for a moment, — 
whose atmosphere would extinguish a candle let down into it, like 
a well that wants airing ; in spirits which the very bull-frogs in our 
meadows would blackball. Their evil genius is seeing how it can 
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degrade them. The hooting of owls, the croaking of frogs, is 
celestial wisdom in comparison. If I could be brought to believe 
in the things which they believe, I should make haste to get rid 
of my certificate of stock in this and the next world’s enterprises, 
and buy a share in the first Immediate Annihilation Company that 
offered. I would exchange my immortality for a glass of small 
beer this hot weather. Where are the heathen? Was there ever 
any superstition before? And yet, I suppose, there may be a 
vessel this very moment setting sail from the coast of North 
America to that of Africa, with a missionary on board! Consider 
the dawn and the sunrise, — the rainbow and the evening, — the 
words of Christ, and the aspirations of all the saints! Hear 
music! see, smell, taste, feel, hear, — any thing, — and then hear 
these idiots, inspired by the cracking of a restless board, humbly 
asking, ‘ Please, spirit, if you cannot answer by knocks, answer 


JESUS CHRIST THE FOUNTAIN OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 


Tue one thought which I wish to make clear, and impress 
deeply on your minds, is briefly this, that the man of Nazareth is 
the fountain of all our best religious ideas, —our ideas of God 
and of human nature; not the only source of religious truths (I 
do not mean that), not the only mediator. There is not an atom 
that exists that does not tell us of the Unseen, that does not 
mediate between the human soul and the things invisible and 
eternal. 

But in all history, in all nature, the cardinal fact is the life of 
Jesus, — his personal life. There is that obscure Nazareth, in 
that far-off land, — 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 


Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross, — 


there, on the bloody mount of Calvary, burns the central light. 
There is the key to the whole great mystery. Just as we take 
the history of that one life, as we think of Jesus, and appreciate 
his word and work, his doing and enduring, so do we learn to 
think of the Supreme Object, and to know his will and our duty. 
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There is the light, illuminating the whole sphere of our vision, of 
which most of the lights that men are now following — so far as 
they really are lights —are only the pale reflections. — W. H. 
Furness, D.D. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. By J.G. Hottanp. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

The Plain Talks consist of nine lectures which Dr. Holland has 
delivered before Lyceums in various parts of the United States. 
He has a popular and homely and very forcible way of putting 
things. He sometimes uses the keenest satire against popular sins 
and follies. He makes no attempt at fine writing, but throws out 
a constant stream of common sense, set off with figures and illus- 
trations, which send it home to the common mind and heart with 
much point and humor. His subjects are Self-help, Fashion, 
Work and Play, Working and Shirking, High Life and Low Life, 
The National Heart, Cost and Compensation, Art and Life, The 
Popular Lecture. These Lectures were received with much favor 
when delivered, and now make a very racy and readable volume. 

s. 


Life and Character of J. H. Van der Palm, D.D. Translated 
from the Dutch. By J. P. Westervetpt. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 

Van der Palm was a divine of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
distinguished in his own country and time for learning, piety, and 
eloquence. He was born at Rotterdam in 1763; was educated at 
the university of Leyden, where he became Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Antiquities, and of Sacred Poetry and Eloquence. 
The Life is written by an ardent admirer, and in a high strain of 
eulogy. Appended are ten Sermons of Van der Palm, very florid 
and devout, and, though without any freshness of originality, writ- 
ten in an eloquent and flowing style, and which must have been 
very effective with the charm of delivery which his biographer 
ascribes to him. 8. 
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The Poetry of the Orient. By Witi1am Rovunsevitte ALGER. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. Alger here finds a subject congenial with his tastes and his 
somewhat oriental fancy. The Historical Dissertation, comprising 
ninety-two pages, illustrating the distinguishing characteristics of 
Eastern poetry, with copious quotations, is written with the best 
qualities of Mr. Alger’s style, and warmed and vivified with his 
glowing imagination. His analysis of the genius of the Supis is 
very charming, a theme where he is evidently at home. In the 
‘* Specimens,” which comprise the second portion of the volume, 
we are disappointed. They are short and epigrammatic, and 
abound in wit and fancy, but they do not fulfil the expectations 
raised in the introductory dissertation. They answer, however, 
the main purpose of the volume. They give the reader some 
conception of the genius of the Orient, and make him desire a 
more intimate acquaintance with it. 8. 


Memoirs of the Infe of William Shakespeare: with an Essay 
toward the Expression of his Genius, and an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the English Drama. By Ricuarp Grant Wuite. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. 

The reader may have learned, from a brief article in the body of 
this number of the journal, our high appreciation of this volume. 
It tells the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, con- 
cerning the life and character of the great dramatist, and that in an 
altogether pleasant and satisfactory way. An ardent admirer of 
Shakespeare, Mr. White is not also a blind idolater of this king of 
writers ; especially is he free from the fond imagination, that all 
wisdom is hidden in his words, and must needs be found in them. 
The book is admirably printed, and in every way made readable, 
as such a book ought to be. E. 


Lyrics of Life: by Rosert Brownine, Ticknor & Fields; 
is the fourth of the illustrated series which these Publishers have 
published as ‘‘ Companion Poets for the People.” They are in a 
cheap, portable form, and are the choicest of English poetry. 
Two more volumes are announced as nearly ready. They are 
good little books for one to take with him on a journey with the 
contingency of long stops at railway stations, or to fill up any 
leisure moments with the golden melodies of the language. 
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A Poem by R. A. Fuller, Esq., commemorating the fallen sol- 
diers of the town of Weston, and delivered at a memorial service 
held for that purpose, has been published by order of the select- 
men of the town. The writer, we understand, has a poem on 
kindred themes, descriptive of the war and its victims, thoroughly 
patriotic, and abounding in humor and pathos, delivered elsewhere, 
and fitted for Lyceum occasions. The following extract is from 
his published poem : — 


“ And there were martial forms who went away 
And bade farewell, — but greet us not to-day ! 
And yet the muse has not a heart to weep 
For heroes who so nobly fell on sleep. 
Weston with tenderness their fallen brave 
Has brought and made at home their martyr-grave, 
Where bloom their laurels of immortal sheen, 
And tears shall keep the sod for ever green, 
With kindred care ; —and who is not akin 
With those who died their country’s cause to win? 
That country is their mother; all the free, 
While time endures, are their posterity. 
Sleep where they may ; —in green Earth’s quiet breast 
Unknown, or in the church-yard here at rest ; 
Or in Mount Auburn’s consecrated shade, — 
To them through time be grateful honor paid! 
Their fitting epitaph a poet wrote: 
‘ The brave ’— these are his touching words I quote — 
‘ Die never. Being deathless, they depart 

To change their country’s arms tor more —their country’s heart.’” 


Recollections of Seventy Years. By Mrs. Joun Farrar. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The reader will not find a book of more agreeable gossip than 
this, if that word can be applied to well-told anecdotes of things 
and characters with which every person, at all conversant with 
English literature, has a living interest. Mrs. Farrar passed her 
early life in France and England, became acquainted with many 
of the distinguished characters of those days, treasured up a fund 
of information, personal and general, and now that those charac- 
ters are dismissed from the scene, she can publish it without any 
violation of propriety, in a few instances suppressing names or 
giving fictitious ones. These anecdotes refer to Mrs. Barbauld, 
Mr. and Mrs. Opie, Benjamin West, George the Third, Elizabeth 
Fry, Lady Hamilton, Lord Nelson, Crabbe, Buxton, Joanna 
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Bailie, Miss Edgeworth, the Princess Charlotte, Mrs. Somerville, 
and many others. Her descriptions are made with charming sim- 
plicity, abound with incidents of travel, and illustrations of Eng- 
lish customs and social life half a century ago. s. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By Joun Stuart 
Mitt. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 
1866. 

Mr. Spencer has brought together within these covers two arti- 
cles from the ‘* Westminster Review” of April and July, 1865: 
the one, devoted to an exposition and candid examination of 
Comte’s philosophy; the other, occupied with a survey of some 
of the later speculations of the modern expounder of Positivism, 
especially in his character of Hierophant or Priest of the new 
faith. The book contains as much as the general reader will 
need or care to know about Comte’s opinions, and from an admi- 
rable expositor. Mr. Mill has rendered a very important service 
to short-lived and care-burdened men in preparing this résumé ; 
and Mr. Spencer is to be commended, and should have his reward, 
for rescuing such valuable matter from the receiving tomb of old 
reviews. E. 

Songs of Seven. By Jean Incetow. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1866. 

They are songs of human life from childhood’s days of free- 
dom and gladness, to the time when our eyes are turned forward 
and upward to the heavenly city; and they are simple and sweet, 
not as joyful in their ending as one might desire, and yet true to 
much human experience. Messrs. Welch, Bigelow, & Co. have 
set forth the stanzas in the best style of their noble art, and have 
made, with the aid of the artist’s pencil, a very pleasant gift-book 
for the sevens and the seven times sevens, and those who are on 
the way from the beginning to the ending of our mortal life, and 
through the lights and the shadows of earth. E. 


We have received from Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, “ Life and 
Letters of F. W. Robertson.” We promise ourselves much 
pleasure in reading and calling the attention of our readers to 
volumes that have long been eagerly looked for.~~ E. 





























